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GENERAL 


5329. Campbell, M. Instrument for measuring the 
serial reaction-times of large muscle groups. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 481-483.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

5330. Darrow, C. W. The reflexohmeter (pocket 
type). J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 238-239.—The 
apparatus will indicate galvanic reactions to actual 
life situations outside the laboratory.—H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5331. Dorcus, R. M. A new device for studying 
motivation in rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 
149-151.—An apparatus is described in which the 
rat, by running in a revolving drum, is able to draw 
a food cage (or cage containing some other incentive) 
closer and closer. When the cage is sufficiently close, 
a door opens and the animal is able to enter and ob- 
tain the incentive. If this incentive is not acceptable, 
the animal may re-enter the revolving drum and, by 
running more, bring another cage within reach. The 
author says that “‘any activity beyond that which the 
animal spontaneously takes may be regarded as the 
strength of the drive for the particular incentive in 
question.’’— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5332. Dunlap, K. Shepherd Ivory Franz. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1934, 10, 3.—An appreciation of the life 
and works of the late Professor Franz.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5333. Feldman, W. T. The philosophy of John 
Dewey. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. 
127. $1.75.—The author presents a general exposition 
and criticism of Dewey’s contributions to philosophy, 
paying tribute to the suggestiveness of this work, but 
also pointing out its numerous inconsistencies. The 
work is arranged in eleven chapters with the following 
headings: the concept of the organism, empiricism, 
temporalism, Darwinism, practicalism, futurism, 
creative intelligence and emergent evolution, con- 
tinuity, moralism, influence of educational theory 
upon Dewey’s philosophy, and conclusion.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 

5334. Geldreich, E. W. A lecture-room demon- 
strator of the visual tau effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 483-485.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5335. Gilbert, R. W. An electrical maze stylus. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 485-486.—The author 
describes a maze stylus which can be used to ad- 
minister shocks when blind alleys are entered with- 
out the use of an extra electrode applied to some 
other part of the subject’s body.— H. Cason (Wis- 
consin). 

5336. Graham, C.H. Psychophysics and behavior. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 299-310.—Stimulus- 
response functions are described for three kinds of 
“‘psychophysical"’ experiment. There is a discussion 


of the response variable in certain of these experi- 
ments. The problem of description and explanation 
is considered as it applies to the “psychophysical” 
experiment.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5337. Jones, V. Fields of instruction and research 
in psychology as represented by members of the 
American Psychological Association. J. Gen. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 10, 211-214.—A statistical summary was 
made of the instruction and research topics listed by 
the 525 members of the American Psychological 
Association listed in the 1932 Yearbook. The in- 
struction topics listed by 20 or more members were 
general (202), educational (91), experimental (48), 
clinical (45), psychopathology (27), statistics, social, 
abnormal, tests, and industrial. The research topics 
listed by 20 or more members were experimental 
(135), educational (123), tests (122), clinical (88), 
general (66), social (51), abnormal (41), vocational 
(36), theoretical (35), genetic (31), psychopathology, 
industrial, physiological, animal, statistics, child, 
and comparative.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5338. Leuba, J. Inauguration d’un Institut de 
Psychanalyse a Paris. (The inauguration of an 
Institute of Psychoanalysis in Paris.) Rev. fr. de 
psychanal., 1934, 7, 139-143.—The new Institute is 
situated at 137 Saint-Germain Boulevard, Paris. 
Officers of the Institute are: president, Edouard 
Pichon; directress, Marie Bonaparte; secretary, Anne 
Berman. The inaugural session took place on January 


10, 1934.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


5339. Margenau, H. Meaning and scientific 
status of causality. Phil. Sci., 1934, 1, 133-148.— 
Causality is identified with consistency in nature. In 
order to be characterized by causality the universe 
must yield to description in terms of differential equa- 
tions of the second order or higher. Moreover, these 
differential equations may not contain explicit func- 
tions of the time; causality would be violated if a given 
state A were not always followed by the same state 
B, provided the system were a ‘‘closed’’ one.—C. C. 
Peters (Pennsylvania State). 


5340. Metfessel, M., & Musgrave, H. Mirror 
tonoscopes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 478-480.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5341. Muenzinger, K. F., & Walz, F. C. An 
examination of electrical-current-stabilizing devices 
for psychological experiments. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1934, 10, 477-482.—The writers describe some experi- 
ences in controlling small currents in cases where 
large variations of resistance occur, and they suggest 
some improvements in the method of control.— H. 
Cason (Wisconsin). 


5342. Myasishchev, V. N. O tipakh povedeniya i 


tipakh nervnikh sistem. (Types of behavior and 
nervous systems.) Vopr. izuch. 1 vospit. lichn., 1932, 
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10, Nos. 3 & 4, 5-12.—Behavior and action form 
conduct; conduct is determined by the milieu and 
individual structure. The action of an individual 
depends upon past experiences. The inherent and 
acquired mechanisms determine conduct. Each 
reaction of the present mirrors the past. The attitude 
determines the mechanism. I. P. Pavlov’s four basic 
character types are taken as the standard for in- 
vestigation.—J. M. Altshuler (Detroit). 


5343. Peterson, J. The twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 512-513.— 


D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5344. Rashevsky, N. Foundations of mathematical 
biophysics. Phil. Sci., 1934, 1, 176-196.—Starting 
with the fact that ‘‘a cell is essentially a small liquid 
system, a drop, in which occur some chemical reac- 
tions that result in growth,”’ which features are cer- 
tainly common to all cells, the author attempts to 
deduce from these and from other general chemical 
and physical principles the necessary behavior of 
cellular growth and structure and even of psycho- 
logical behavior, showing close parallelism between 
the mathematical deductions and the results of 
empirical observations. He finds cell division the 
necessary consequence of the balance of tensions 
within and without the cell whenever the cell exceeds 
a critical size. This critical size can be calculated in 
such terms as the diffusion constants, permeability, 
temperature, surface tension, and rate of metabolism. 
rhe last of these is of far the greatest importance and, 
since it is now capable of quantitative determination, 
permits deduction of the necessary sizes of cells, 
which closely agree with the observed sizes. Corre- 
sponding processes of mathematical deduction explain 
why spontaneous generation of a cell should be 
impossible, account for irritability, and forecast the 
shapes that cells will take. The author next elabo- 
rates a general theory of psychological conditioning, 
learning, and Gestalt discrimination, and tries to con- 
nect the last with the mathematical studies of indi- 
vidual cells, so as to create a basis for a theoretical 
study of brain phenomena on a cytological foundation. 

C. C. Peters (Pennsylvania State). 

5345. Reiser, O. L. Time, space, and Gestalt. 
Phil. Scti., 1934, 1, 197-225.—This article suggests 
that “it may be possible to interpret psychological 
phenomena in terms of a mental space-time manifold 
which is the subjective aspect of the four-fold con- 
tinuum of physical relativity." Space, time and 
matter may be interlinked as merely aspects of the 
same fundamental thing, rhythm. Perhaps we may 
apply the idea of resonance to explain the connection 
between psychological and physical activity and the 
discrimination of spatial and temporal patterns. The 
one-way flow of time may be merely another applica- 
tion of the second law of thermodynamics, and 
memory a prototype of the phenomena of hysteresis 
in physics. The bulk of the article is given to a con- 
sideration of the nature of time, with only incidental 
treatment of space.—C. C. Peters (Pennsylvania 
State). 


GENERAL 


5346. Schneider, C.S. Bibliography of philosophy 
for 1933. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 451-503.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


5347. Schultz, R. S., & Pallister,H. Book reviews 
in psychological periodicals. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 508-511.—The authors analyze 9 psycho- 
logical periodicals, counting the number and per- 
centage of pages devoted to book reviews, and the 
lapse of time between the publication of the book and 
its review. 51.6% of the space so utilized is confined 
to the Amer. J. Psychol. and the Psychol. Bull. Only 
8.2% of the books published in English are reviewed 
during the year of publication, and 46.6% do not 
appear until two years after publication; 85.8% of 
the books are reviewed but once.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

5348. Smith, G. E. Evolution of the mind. JNa- 
ture, 1934, 133, 245-252.—The author points out 
several stages in the development of the organ of 
mind. The thalamo-cortical circulation is treated as 
the basis of affective and cognitive experience and the 
neopallium as the essential mental instrument. The 
development of the latter is said to have brought 
about the change from unconscious automatism to 
conscious direction. Emotional tone is presumably 
conferred through the function of the hypothalamus. 
—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5349. Spranger, E. Metapsychologische medita- 
tionen. (Metapsychological meditations.) Nederl. 
tijdsch. v. psychol., 1934, 2, 1-26.—C. Koster (Hunt- 
ington). 

5350. Tramer, M. [Ed.] Zeitschrift fiir Kinder- 
psychiatrie. Journal de psychiatrie infantile. (Jour- 
nal of child psychiatry.) Basel: Schwabe. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1934. Bimonthly.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5351. Whisler, R.G. A universal flexible elevated 
finger maze. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 482-484.—A 
finger maze was constructed which is capable of being 
used in a number of situations which closely follow 
one another and in which new maze patterns are 
desired. The maze is sufficiently flexible to meet 
many conditions which are not met by the conven- 
tional fixed type of finger maze.— H. Cason (Wiscon- 
sin). 

5352. Whitehead, A.N. Natureand life. Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 46.—In these two 
lectures, Whitehead explains the main motives for his 
“‘philosophy of organism.”’ His aim is not so much to 
present a systematic cosmology as to indicate the 
ways in which the Newtonian modes of thought fail 
to yield an adequate interpretation of nature and life. 
The first lecture describes the world of common sense, 
from which science had its beginnings, and how 
science itself has gradually discarded, one by one, 
every essential feature of that common-sense world. 
Even in the Newtonian mode of thought nature is 
viewed as an abstraction of life, ‘a self-sufficient, 
meaningless complex of facts,’’ which modern physics 
has rejected in favor of ‘process conceived as a com- 
plex of activity with internal relations between its 
various factors."" In the second lecture, he passes 
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SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


to the further problem of life, giving his reasons for 
rejecting the Cartesian dualism of mind and nature. 
Life and nature must be fused, if either is to be under- 
stood. The chief features of life are self-enjoyment, 
creative activity, and aim. These features are ob- 
servable in nature provided we give ‘‘observation,” 
like ‘‘nature,”” a broader meaning. Traditional 
thought has erred in singling out sense perception, 
particularly vision, as the chief mode of observation. 
But our consciousness of purpose as directing our own 
activities (p. 32) or our experience of the unity of 
mind and body in the derivation of emotion from 
bodily states (p. 36) provide basic facts even more 
significant than sense perception on which episte- 
mology must build. The ‘“‘key notion’’ of a meta- 
physical cosmology ‘‘is that the energetic activity 
considered in physics is the emotional intensity enter- 
tained in life.”—C. B. Shaw (Boston University). 

5353. Whitehead, T. N. Psychology and tech- 
niques of discovery. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 364- 
375.—Whitehead discusses the philosophy of science, 
the statistical method of probability, and the ad- 
vantages for psychology of research in industrial 
psychology.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

[See also abstracts 5402, 5609, 5673. ] 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


5354. Abel, T. M. The influence of visual and 
auditory patterns on tactual recognition. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1934, 46, 443-447.—It was found that in 
the task of learning to recognize by touch patterns of 
dots (similar to the Braille alphabet) a visual presenta- 
tion of the pattern was significantly more helpful than 
an auditory presentation. There was no difference 
between the auditory pattern presentation and no- 
pattern presentation. 74% of the O’s reported that 
the visual method was easier because it was ‘‘more 
meaningful,”’ ‘‘more unifying,” etc. It is suggested 
that the reasons for the importance of the visual 
presentation are two: the integration between vision 
and touch due to experience, and the possibility of the 
common quality of extensity between vision and 
touch, which does not occur with touch and audition. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5355. Beitel, R. J., Jr. Spatial summation of 
subliminal stimuli in the retina of the human eye. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 311-327.—Threshold 
intensities were determined for various separations of 
two stimulus patches in the fovéa and periphery of 
the humaneye. The results are interpreted as demon- 
strating interaction of a summative type between 
subliminally stimulated areas. The amount of this 
interaction is a function of the distance separating 
the areas. Arguments are presented for the conclusion 
that the locus of the visual threshold effect is in the 
synaptic layers of the retina.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5356. Breternitz, W. Ueber das Tourtualsche 
Tauschung. (The Tourtual illusion.) Zsch. f. Sinnes- 
physiol., 1934, 65, 146-165.—The lengths of various 
linear spaces were perceived by touching the ends of 
the spaces with the finger tips, with angular motion 
of a joint, and similarly by touching the ends with 
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wands of various lengths held in the hand of the 
subject. It was found that for the spaces to be judged 
equal in length the angle of excursion of the joint 
when the finger tip was used had to be greater than 
the corresponding angle with the use of the wand. 
The length of the wand was to some extent evaluated 
mentally by the subjects. Little difference was found 
in the results for the horizontal as against the sagittal 
plane, or for the use of the joints of the right or the 
left upper extremity. Important factors were the 
joint used, the size of the standard distance, and the 
length of the wand.—F. W. Jrwin (Pennsylvania). 


5357. Dimmick, F. L., & Gaylord, E. The de- 
pendence of auditory localization upon pitch. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 593-599.—In an earlier 
experiment Pratt submitted experimental data to 
substantiate the proposition that the designations 
“high” and “‘low”’ as applied to tones are based upon 
some fundamental character of tones which varies 
with pitch. Failure to corroborate Pratt's findings 
in a simple demonstration led the authors to a more 
detailed experimental examination of the whole 
problem. The results, which were taken under condi- 
tions equivalent to Pratt’s and again contained no 
evidence that “‘highness’’ and ‘‘lowness’’ as applied 
to tones have spatial significance, lead the authors to 
deny Pratt’s conclusion that “‘high tones are phe- 
nomenologically higher in space than low ones.”’ 
Possible reasons for the divergent results are dis- 
cussed.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


5358. Ekdahl, A. G., & Boring, E. G. The pitch 
of tonal masses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 452- 
455.—O’s were required to determine the pitch (the 
method of constant stimuli was used) of a ‘‘tonal 
mass,’’ made up of from 2 to 8 tones, differing from 
each other by from 147 to 1141 musical cents. The 
judgment was a difficult one, for the mass is definitely 
a complex, noisy tone. It was found that the point 
of subjective equality in each case was close to the 
mean of the component tones, though the precision 
of the observation is not great enough for it to be 
clear whether it is the arithmetical or geometrical 
mean.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5359. Erfurth, W. Die Schatzung der Intensitat 
der einzelnen Tone in Zweiklangen bei verschiedenen 
Intervallen und Intensitatsverhaltnissen. (The judg- 
ment of the intensity of the individual tone in a double 
clang with different intervals and intensity vaiues. ) 
Leipzig: Giinther, 1934.—(Inaugural dissertation.) 
The investigative procedure used by Gast for the 
same problems (see V :4037) was improved by means 
of two new tone senders after the principle of ‘‘counter 
time—back coupling.’”’ The intensity was deter- 
mined directly by means of a Rohren voltmeter. 
Instead of the single intervals of Gast six were used. 
The secondary tone in the double clang was generally 
under-estimated as compared to its intensity when 
presented alone. This Stumpf generally assumed when 
he analyzed out, for example, the actual partial tone. 
Thus something always remained unanalyzed to a 
certain extent in the total clang that was not evident 
to him. In view of this he would so much more quickly 
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over-estimate, since the total clang governed the ° 


comparison judgment in his case, and poor analysis 
would result. The strengthening of the fundamental 
tones weakens this illusion of over-estimation of the 
whole for the part, while the strengthening of the 
secondary tones increases it. Also, the deep funda- 
mental tone is more easily discriminated from the 
clang as a whole, and thus over-estimated, and the 
high tone more easily under-estimated.—W. Wirth 
(Leipzig). 

5360. Ferree, C. E., Rand, G., & Sloan, L. L. 
The effect of size of pupil on the form and color fields. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 83-99.—Detailed results 
are given for the effect of pilocarpin on the size of the 
form and color fields of non-pathologic eyes. The form 
stimuli were 1-degree and 0.17-degree white on black 
background, and the color stimuli were 1-degree red 
and blue on gray backgrounds of the brightness of 
the color. Emmetropic, myopic, and hyperopic 
subjects were used.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5361. Franz, S. L, & Kilduff, S. Widespread im- 
provement in tactile discrimination following localized 
training. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 469-471.—A 
study was made of some of the conditions involved in 
tactile learning and transfer, and it was found that 
training one skin area brings about a general effect 
in widespread segments of the body.—H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5362. Frederiksen, N. O., & Guilford, J. P. Per- 
sonality traits and fluctuations of the outline cube. 
Psychol., 1934, 46, 470-474.—“The results 


Amer. J. 

of previous experiments which indicate that the rate 
of fluctuation of an ambiguous figure cannot be used 
as an objective test of introversion-extraversion are 
verified by this study."’—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5363. Gordon, K. A study of imagined color 
blends. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 432-439.—A 
study was made of the ability to anticipate certain 
color blends. Cases were found in which there was a 
notable failure to anticipate correctly, even though 
the elements of the blend were present to view and 
the resultant tone was also present for identification 
on a color chart. These cases tend to support the 
empirical position with respect to imagination.— H. 
Cason (Wisconsin). 

5364. Hahn, H. Die Adaptation des Geschmack- 
sinnes. (Adaptation of the sense of taste.) Zsch. f. 
Sinnesphysiol., 1934, 65, 105-145.—The adaptation 
of the sense of taste was studied by determination of 
the stimulus thresholds of definitely bounded spots 
on the tongue to which supraliminal taste solutions 
had been applied for various periods. These thresh- 
olds increase with increased time up to a limit of 
complete adaptation, and decrease in a regular 
manner upon the cessation of stimulation. The 
adaptatién curves are predominantly exponential 
functions, though those for sweet are power functions. 
The curves are dependent upon the kind of stimulus 
and its chemical constitution; they also vary greatly 
with temperature. The variability of the threshold 
determinations decreases considerably with increasing 
adaptation. The author discusses the theoretical 
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implications of the findings.—F. W. Irwin (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

5365. Hall, R. M. Non-operative treatment of 
strabismus. Amer. J. Optom., 1934, 11, 281-313.— 
This paper is concerned primarily with the problem of 
the determination and construction of a fundamental 
working procedure for the diagnosis and treatment of 
strabismus. Discussion of instrumentation and tech- 
niques, including a statistical resumé of the findings 
in 576 cases, is included. The following conclusions 
are presented: (1) Ocular pathology, amblyopia 
(congenital or acquired), hypermetropia, and heredity 
are major contributing factorsin squint. (2) Approx- 
imately 20% of all squints are uncorrectable, either 
by operative or non-operative treatment. (3) Ap- 
proximately 3% of all squints are caused by injuries 
at birth. (4) Operation is indicated in about 20% 
of squint cases. (5) Non-operative treatment is 
successful in about 35 to 40% of all squints. (6) Am- 
blyopia, when associated with a squint in which 
motility is poor, is not a vital factor. (7) The reduc- 
tion of such an amblyopia is not necessary for the 
elimination of the deviation. (8) Amblyopia asso- 
ciated with a squint, in which there is good motility, 
is a vital factor and must be reduced before the 
deviation can be corrected. (9) There is no definite 
relationship between the amount of ametropia and 
the angle of squint. (10) There is no definite relation- 
ship between the amount of ametropia and the 
dominant eye. (11) No one method or technique is 
100% successful in all squint correction. (12) 100% 
success is unobtainable in all squint correction even 
by the combined use of all methods (operative, non- 
operative and psychoanalytical).—R. J. Bestel, Jr. 
(Clark). 

5366. Hawickhorst, L. Mit welcher Sicherheit 
wird der Zeitwert einer Sekunde erkannt? I. (With 
what accuracy is the time interval of one second 
recognized?) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1934, 65, 58-86. 
—The subjects attempted to delimit a time interval 
of exactly one second by adjusting an apparatus which 
marked the beginning and ending of the interval by 
visual, auditory, and tactual stimuli. In some cases 
the same, in others different, types of stimuli were 
used to mark off a given interval. Most subjects 
greatly under-estimated the actual passage of time, 
but a few greatly over-estimated it. Increased 
accuracy resulted from practice, particularly when the 
interval was delimited by similar stimuli, but the 
improvement was soon lost at the end of training. 
Certain sex differences were noted.—F. W. Irwin 
(Pennsylvania). 

5367. Heisz, J. Z. Ueber die Schmerzempfindung 
und ihre Lokalisation in den harten Zahnsubstanzen. 
(Concerning the sensation of pain and its localization 
in the hard substance of the tooth.) Munich: Bayer, 
1934. Pp. 36.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5368. Heym,H. Ueber das beidhindige Tastmass. 
I. (Measurements by touch using both hands.) 
Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1934, 65, 166-188.—Standard 
spatial lengths situated near the eyes of the subjects 
were compared with lengths situated at different 
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positions in space by touching the ends of the lengths 
with the two hands. External visual cues were 
eliminated. Lengths relatively distant from the 
eyes were judged shorter than equal lengths nearer 
theeyes. This result was especially well-marked when 
the standard lay in a frontal-horizontal position and 
the comparison length in either the frontal or the 
horizontal plane. Less well-marked were the results 
for lengths in the sagittal-horizontal position. The 
results are discussed with relation to foreshortening 
in visual perspective.—F. W. Irwin (Pennsylvania). 
5369. Hofe, K.v. Akkommodation im Greisenalter. 
(Accommodation in old age.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 
1934, 65, 215-216.—A well-substantiated case of 
exceptionally good accommodation in a man of 71 
years, without complications due to a lens with double 
focus, is described.—F. W. Irwin (Pennsylvania). 


5370. Hinig, K. Ueber die Bedeutung des Stel- 
lungsfaktors bei verschiedener Gelenkbeanspruch- 
ung. (The significance of the factor of position with 
varying disposition of the joints.) Zsch. f. Sinnes- 
physiol., 1934, 65, 87-104.—Subjective judgments of 
the distance between two points on the skin were 
compared with objective measurements of the same 
distances, with various positions of the joints located 
between the two points concerned. Illusions of 
distance appeared only with abnormal positions. 
Judgments of such spatial relations do not merely 
depend upon the anatomical site of the points in- 
volved, but are affected by mental evaluation of the 
position of the joint.—F. W. Irwin (Pennsylvania). 

5371. Hiihl,A. Blendungs-, Schwellen-, und Kon- 
trast-Empfindlichkeit als Grundelemente zur Darstel- 
lung der allgemeinen Helligkeitsfunktion des Auges. 
(Blinding, threshold, and contrast sensitivity as basic 
elements for the representation of the general bright- 
ness function of the eye.) Sttsber. d. Bayr. Akad. d. 
Wiss. (math.-naturwiss. Abt.), 1933, 3. Pp. 16.—By 
means of a combination of the threshold stimuli and 
blinding stimuli values of different authors a very 
simple definition for the concept “constant brightness” 
affords a description of the general brightness function 
of the human eye.—A. Hahi (Charlottenburg). 

5372. Dlieva, M. L. On the detection of variations 
in tempo of speech by visual, tactual, and visual- 
tactual cues. /. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 100-109.—A 
study was made of the relative ability of the eye alone, 
of the finger-tip alone, and of both together to detect 
differences in the tempo of speech within spoken sen- 
tences. When subjects feel speech in their finger-tips 
through the teletactor and at the same time see it 
upon the face of the experimenter, the combined im- 
pression enables them to detect the quickly spoken 
words in a sentence more accurately than does the 
visual impression alone, as it is found in unassisted 
lip-reading. The percentage of correct judgments 
increases from 66.0 in the visual situation to 77.2 
in the visual-tactual situation.— H. Cason (Wiscon- 
sin). 

5373. Johannsen, D.E. The duration and intensity 
of the exposure light as factors in determining the 
course of the subsequent dark-adaptation: I. The 
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matching method. /.Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 4-19.— 
A study was made of the way the intensity and dura- 
tion of a light to which the eye has just been light- 
adapted are factors in determining the course of subse- 
quent dark-adaptation. Decrease in sensitivity was 
greater for the higher intensities and the longer expo- 
sure times. The two factors of time and intensity 
were not interchangeable in producing the character- 
istic of the eye which determines the course taken by 
subsequent dark-adaptation. These results were 
obtained by measuring the decrease in sensitivity by 
matching the apparent brightness of the light on the 
exposed eye with the brightness of the light on the 
other (dark-adapted) eye.—H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5374. Johannsen, D.E. The duration and intensity 
of the exposure light as factors in determining the 
course of the subsequent dark-adaptation: II. Thresh- 
old method. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 20-41.—The 
purpose of this experiment was to determine whether 
or not the threshold method of measuring the sensi- 
tivity of the eye will produce different results from 
those obtained when sensitivity is measured by match- 
ing apparent brightnesses. The threshold and match- 
ing methods of measuring the sensitivity of the eye 
produced similar but not identical results.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5375. Kelly, E. L., & Miles, W. R. Demonstration 
unit for patterns of apparent movement. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1934, 46, 475-477.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

5376. Kéhler, W. Ueber die gegenwirtige Lage 
der Psychophysik. (Concerning the present position 
of psychophysics.) Forsch. u. Fortsch., 1934, No. 13. 
—The present status of psychophysics, the “‘law of the 
connection between phenomenological facts and their 


somatic correlates, the so-called psychophysical 
process,”’ is briefly sketched, and several laws are 
alluded to with reference to methodology.—E. 


Rotthaus (Bielefeld). 

5377. Lauenstein, O. Eine Beobachtung zur 
Sehgréssenkonstanz. (An observation on the con- 
stancy of visual size.) Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 19, 
191-192.—A chance observation on an apparent con- 
stancy of size where retinal size varies most decidedly 
from seen size, with some theoretical remarks concern- 
ing its explanation.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

5378. Lucka, E. Zeit. (Time.) Zsch. f. Menschenk., 
1934, 10, No. 1.—Lucka treats the problem of time 
in its relation to the mental process. Time is con- 
sidered as a time-line, a schema of arrangement for 
interhuman relationship. This time-line is uni- 
dimensional, it proceeds uniformly and is unmeas- 
urable; it falsifies reality and is justified only on social 
and practical grounds. It is impossible to apply this 
time-line in the sphere of inner mental processes. 
Mental life was able to pass “simultaneously” in 
several series, ‘‘each of which . . . exhibited different 
rates.” Just as in each mental performance, so also 
each man has his own temporal form, i.e., his own 
pace (tempo), and this is fundamentally unmeasurable 
and incomparable. It appears “that immediately 
experienced time stands essentially in no connection 
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at all with clock-time.'’ The analogy obtains also for 
inter-human occurrences, e.g., in history. Here also 
the time-course is non-homogeneous.—//. Pabel 
(Berlin). 

5379. Marshall, B. H., & Guilford, J. P. The de- 
pendence of hue, tint and chroma upon area. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 465-469.—Rectangles of 15 
colors and black and white were rated with respect to 
hue, tint, and chroma by 9 O's; the four sizes chosen 
were 0.25, 1,4, and 16sq.in. Within these limits only 
black and white seem to be affected by increase of 
size. It is concluded that if a uniform background is 
present, the gray mask provided with the Munsell 
Book of Color is unnecessary within this size range. 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5380. Mendoza, R. Manera de explorar la audici6n 
para localizar una lesién en el ofdo. (Method of ex- 
ploring the sense of hearing in order to localize an ear 
defect.), Rev. oto-neur-oftal., 1934, 9, 199-—204.- 
Defects of hearing may be traced to the inner or the 
outerear. The author outlines a method for localizing 
ear defects.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

5381. Metzger, W. Beobachtungen iiber phd- 
nomenale Identitét. (Observations on phenomenal 
identity.) Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 19, 1-60.—The 
problem of this research is to investigate what occurs 
phenomenally when two or more identical bodies, 
moving slowly in a homogeneous visual field, come 
together and then pursue different paths. Before 
experimentation there are numerous possibilities. 
After the meeting the points may completely lose 
their old identities and appear as new points, or 
several different paths are possible to previously 
identical points. The author asks which of these 
possibilities will be realized in the concrete perceptual 
situation, whether the paths taken are subject to law, 
and what determines what the path will be. That 
certain parts of spatial configurations fall together had 
been previously shown by Wertheimer and others. 
The author carries certain of Wertheimer’s and 
others’ spatial factors into the spatio-temporal realm. 
In experiment the author finds that of the numerous 
geometrically possible combinations, usually only 
one, sometimes two, and at the most three or four 
are realized. Conditioning the phenomena are prin- 
ciples which are wholly analogous to the laws of spatial 
Gestalten. He concludes that there is the closest 
functional relationship between the principles con- 
cerning the ‘‘belongingness’’ of parts in sensory static 
fields and the ‘‘identity”’ of parts in sensory dynamic 
fields.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

5382. Miles, W. R. Age and the kinephantom. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 204-207.—A study was 
made of imagination occurring with the visual per- 
ception of moving shadows in the case of subjects 
ranging in age from 25 to 90. The psychological be- 
havior was of a characteristic kind and was independ- 
ent of age, intelligence, and education, but not of sex. 

H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5383. Mitsche, R. Ohrenmenschen, Augen- 
menschen, Muskelmenschen. (Ear men, eye men, 
muscle men.) Umschau, 1934, 4, 261 ff.—The author 
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distinguishes those whose capacity for comprehension 
is embodied principally in their auditory, visual, or 
mechanical functions, respectively, and suggests that 
each student should be examined for his type in order 
that he may spare himself time-consuming detours in 
the mastery of his vocational tasks.—J. Deussen 
(Markkleeberg). 

5384. Mookherjee, K. C. The cyclopean point in 
touch. J. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 600-603.—It 
was the purpose of this experiment to determine the 
nature of localization of the fused impression of touch. 
The results reveal that localizations of this kind go 
together with the delicacy of the skin. ‘‘At the highly 
sensitive parts of the skin such as the tips of the finger, 
of the lips, of the nose, etc., localization was made in 
all cases—almost definitely to the middle position of 
the two points of contact. In other parts of the skin 
localization deviated from the middle part much with 
the diminution of its sensibility.”"—H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

5385. Newman, E. Versuche iiber das Gamma- 
Phainomen. (Experiments on the gamma phenom- 
enon.) Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 19, 102-121.—The 
author attempts to investigate the conditions for the 
appearance of gamma movement more precisely than 
has previously been done and to relate gamma move- 
ment to other movement phenomena with the hope 
of arriving at an explanation of the phenomena. He 
finds that gamma movement occurs when there is no 
objective movement in the visual field; that under 
50 ¢ the transition time has no effect on the phe- 
nomenon, while over 50 ¢ the phenomenon has definite 
stages; that there are several differences in the growth 
and shrinking processes of the phenomenon. The 
behavior of visible objects in the region of the move- 
ment, the direction of the movement in the figures, 
and the relation between the form of the figure and 
the movement are discussed. In a final theoretical 
section the assured facts about gamma movement and 
unsolved problems concerning it are listed and sugges- 
tions for further research given.—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 


5386. Ni, C.-F. The effect of combining some 
geometrical optical illusions. /. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 
10, 472-476.—The vertical-horizontal, filled-unfilled 
space, and feather-arrowhead illusions were combined 
in pairs, and, using the method of right and wrong 
cases, the effects of such combinations were compared 
with the separate effects of their two components. 
When combined, two illusions do not sum their 
separate effects but interact in an inhibitory manner, 
the degree of inhibitory interaction varying with the 
pair combined.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5387. Pauling, K. Das Tastmass bei Gelenk- 
beanspruchung. (Touch measurements using a 
joint.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1934, 65, 189-214.— 
Estimates of linear distances were made using two 
different joints or the same joint at different distances 
from the body. The length of the joint-arm is of 
importance; the longer the arm the shorter the 
apparent distance. The angle of excursion of the 
joint is also important. If @ is the angle of excursion 
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of one joint, and 6 that of another, longer joint, a 
factor b = sin a/sin@ can be found. This factor is 
smaller the nearer to the body is the joint used in 
estimating the comparison distance. It measures 
the amount of subjective evaluation of the length 
of the joint-arm, which is never complete since an 
error always remains. The influence of the fore- 
shortening of visual perspective is present even though 
external visual cues are absent.—F. W. Irwin 
(Pennsylvania). 


5388. Phillips, G. Perception of flicker in lesions 
of the visual pathways. Brain, 1933, 56, 464-478.— 
Fusion frequencies of flicker were examined at 
selected points in the four retinal quadrants, using 
aperture areas subtending 1.5° and 2.5° at the retina. 
In three normal subjects the fusion frequency de- 
creased as the stimulus was moved from 10° outward 
into the periphery, and was also slightly less at the 
fovea than at 10°. Preliminary results of examination 
of patients with chiasmal and cerebral lesions indicate 
that flicker perception may be impaired independently 
of the form perception of routine perimetry.—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 


5389. Pozdena, R. Entwickelt sich bei der 
Menschheit ein neuer Sinn? (Is a new sense being 
developed by mankind?) Umschau, 1934, 13, 241- 
243.—The author is of the opinion that our knowledge 
of space needs much correction. By this he does not 
mean the familiar optical illusion. He expresses the 
idea that flight may provide an improvement (per- 
haps a new sense).—J. Deussen (Markkleeberg). 


5390. Pritzsch, E. Ueber das haptische Halbieren 
von linearen Strecken. (On the haptic halving of 
linear strips.) Zeulenroda-Thiir.: Sporn, 1934. Pp. 
24.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5391. Pugh, M.A. A classification of cases of con- 
comitant strabismus based on the aetiological factor. 
Brit. J. Ophth., 1934, 18, 446-451.—An analysis of 
500 cases gave the following results: (1) refractive 
error squints, 62%; (2) fusion defect squints, 15%; 
(3) psychological squints, 21%; (4) physical defect 
squints, 2%. Of the psychological squints, Pugh 
says, ‘‘The patients are often emmetropic but not 
invariably so. The age of onset may be early or late 
in life, and the onset of a squint after eight years of 
age, unless there is a definite physical cause, suggests 
the probability of a psychological basis.”” An analysis 
of 103 cases of psychological squints gave the follow- 
ing results: (1) imitative squints, 7%; these patients 
gave a history of imitating a beloved parent or friend, 
or an envied person; (2) jealousy squints, 10%; a 
frequent cause is the advent of a new baby; (3) fear 
or shock squints, 26%; the squint in this group often 
develops as a direct result of trauma; (4) difficult 
children, 28%; 10 of these were left-handed, while the 
others were of that self-willed type that the psy- 
chologist associates with left-handedness; 4 of the 
cases also stammered; (5) psychoneurotic parents, 
29%; in these cases the home conditions allowed no 
peace or liberty for the child to develop a balanced 
psychological background.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 
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5392. Purdy, D. M. Tactual space perception in 
translocated tissue. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 227- 
229.—A study was made of the sensitivity of skin on 
the dorsal side of the second phalanx which had pre- 
viously belonged to the volar side of the terminal 
phalanx of the same finger. The displaced tissue was 
abnormally sensitive to pressure and warmth. Stimuli 
applied to the abnormal region were invariably 
localized in an illusory fashion.—H. Cason (Wis- 
consin). 

5393. Ross, N., & Schilder, P. Tachistoscopic 
experiments on the perception of the human figure. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 152-172.—A tachistoscopic 
study was made of the perception of incomplete and 
disfigured human figures, using children and adults as 
subjects. A second and a third exposure were given 
when the picture was not recognized. There is a 
strong tendency to see the human figure as a complete 
totality, but parts and pieces are also often per- 
ceived instead of wholes. Perceptions go through a 
process of development which decides which parts of 
the raw material shall be used and in which place the 
parts shall be used.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5394. Rubin, E. Bemerkungen, veranlasst durch 
eine von W. Wolff aufgestellte Kontrastbedingung. 
(Remarks on a condition for contrast set up by W. 
Wolff.) Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 19, 187-190.—Wolff 
claimed (Psychol. Forsch., 18) that a necessary condi- 
tion for the appearance of contrast between a critical 
field and a background was that the “‘infield”’ (Jnfeld) 
fall phenomenally in the plane of the background. 
Rubin shows by experiment that this is not always 
the case.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


5395. Siemsen, G. Experimentelle Untersuchun- 
gen iiber die taktil-motorische Gerade. (Experi- 
mental investigations on the tactual-motor [percep- 
tion of] the straight line.) Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 
19, 61-101.—Despite numerous investigations, the 
problem of the perception of the straight line by 
tactual sense has not been adequately investigated. 
This research discloses that the objective straight 
line is judged to be convex from the standpoint of 
the subject and that a slightly concave line appears 
straight. If one supposes that this result is caused by 
a “‘compromise”’ perception between the objectively 
straight line and the most comfortable movement of 
the arm the phenomenon may be explained. Further- 
more, such an explanation is supported by many ex- 
perimental controls.—J. F. Brown (\Kansas). 


5396. Stevens, S.S. The volume and intensity of 
tones. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 397-408.—The 
problem of the present study was to determine the 
relationship between volume and intensity, in an 
effort to clear up some of conflicts present in the 
literature. It is felt that the confusion depends upon 
two factors: (1) failure of E to control adequately the 
physical stimulus, and (2) the use of the method of 
constant stimuli. The method of average error was 
used, and the results checked by using 3 different 
sound sources. O made an equation of volume by 
varying the relative intensity of two tones separated 
by a constant difference in pitch. The amount of 
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intensive difference required to compensate for a 
given pitch difference is a function of the level at 
which the equation is made; more intensive difference 
is required at lower sensation levels. The evidence 
indicates that about 1 j.n.d. of intensity is equivalent 
to almost 8 j.n.d.'s of pitch in altering the volume of a 
tone for one of the O's, while in another case the ratio 
is about half as large; in general, however, the change 
in intensity has a much greater effect than the change 
in pitch.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5397. Stevens, S. S. The attributes of tones. 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1934, 20, 457-459.—‘The 
method used by Kingsbury to determine the well- 
known equal loudness contours was employed to 
determine similar isophonic contours for pitch, 
volume and density.”” There is a suggested correla- 
tion between pitch, loudness, volume and density 
and the mode of stimulation of the basilar membrane. 
There are two figures in the text.—W. N. Hallett 
(Cedar Crest). 

5398. Tait, E.F. [Ed.] Report of the transactions 
of the twelfth annual meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Optometry. 1933, vol. VII. Minneapolis: 
Amer. J. Optom., 1934.—Some of the papers reported 
at this meeting are the following: Handedness and its 
relation to ocular dominancy, by L. Kraskin; The 
clinical significance of differences in the relative size 
and shape of ocular images, by H. C. Doane; A report 
on the results of an experimental application of learn- 
ing methods to the development of fusional con- 
vergence, by W. J. Tait; A study of the tonic con- 
vergence distribution for distance and near in 2,000 
clinical cases, by W. O. Vivian and T. R. Simpson; 
Clinical report of 500 cases of sub-normal vision, and 
some new optical devices for sub-normal vision, by 
W. Feinbloom; Sub-normal vision from infancy—a 
case report, by C. E. Jaeckle; A demonstration on 
some methods and results in the study of comparative 
ocular histology, by M. Curcio.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(Clark). 

5399. Warren, N. An explanation of Metfessel’s 
stroboscopic effect observed in mirror vibration. J. 
Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 463-465.—A discussion of the 
differences between the principles involved in earlier 
methods of producing stroboscopic effects and those 
involved in the use of vibrations in the method de- 
scribed by Metfessel (Science, 1933, 78, 416-417).— 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5400. Whitmer, C. A. Peripheral form discrimina- 
tion under dark-adaptation—erratum. J. Gen. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 10, 237.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5401. Williams, R. D. The algebra of luminosity 
in relation to white complementary pairs of wave- 
lengths. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 286-298.—Any 
wave-length initiates both the experience of hue and 
that of brightness. Luminosity is a property of hue 
and of whiteness (or grayness) and can be expressed 
as either a triplet or a doublet vector. The algebraic 
processes of addition and subtraction are applicable 
to both hue luminosity and the white luminosity of a 
given wave-length. In the case of complementary 
pairs of wave-lengths it is shown that the real com- 
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ponent of the vector expressing one of the pair is 

added to the real component of the other, whereas 

the imaginary components are of opposite signs and 

therefore cancel each other.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

[See also abstracts 5407, 5473, 5605, 5618, 5679, 
5705. ] 
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5402. Ruckmick, C. A. McCosh on the emotions. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 506-508.—The author 
points out that McCosh (president of Princeton Uni- 
versity from 1868 to 1888) wrote a book on the emo- 
tions (1880) which is never referred to, and which 
presents the James-Lange theory as a quite inde- 
pendent deduction. He was known to James, but not 
referred to in connection with the emotion theory, 
and Titchener has missed him in his analysis of prede- 
cessors of the theory (Amer. J. Psychol., 1914, 25, 
427-447).—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5403. Stagner, R., & Feinberg, B. C. A note on 
annoyances and emotionality. /. Abn. & Soc. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 29, 53-55.—General emotional reactivity 
as measured by the Pressey X-O test and its sub-tests 
is more closely related to annoyance than to insta- 
bility, as indicated by a median r of .27 for annoyance 
and .17 for Woodworth score. Affectivity scores 
correlate positively with annoyance, but idiosyncrasy 
scores correlate negatively, indicating that persons 
conforming to the group pattern are more “annoy- 
able.”” There is no significant relationship between 
annoyance and instability as measured by the Wood- 
worth type of questionnaire.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

5404. Stratton, G. M. Emotional reactions con- 
nected with differences in cephalic index, shade of 
hair, and color of eyes in Caucasians. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1934, 46, 409-419.—Over 1000 students 
reported on experiences of fear and anger, and were 
classified with respect to the physical traits of eye 
color, hair color, and cephalic index. It is found that 
for determining emotionality, the cephalic index is 
the most important characteristic, then the hair, 
and finally the eyes. When the individuals studied 
were classified as Nordic, Alpine, or Mediterranean 
on the basis of possessing two of the three usual 
characteristics, it is found that the latter group is the 
most emotional, then the Nordic, and finally the Al- 
pine (most phlegmatic). A nameless group, charac- 
terized by dark hair and eyes but with a mesocephalic 
index, is even more phlegmatic than the Alpines. It 
is suggested that the emotionality is an innate 
characteristic.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 5435, 5449, 5465, 5688, 5705. ] 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


5405. Brenner, B. Effect of immediate and de- 
layed praise and blame upon learning and recall. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1934, No. 620. Pp. vii + 
52. $1.50.—192 third-grade students were divided 
into six groups, equated on the basis of chronological 
age, IQ, and spelling ability. All groups were allowed 
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to study for four minutes a large card containing 10 
unfamiliar words of equal difficulty, then given two 
minutes in which to write as many of them as they 
could remember. Group 1 was immediately praised, 
group 2 immediately blamed, group 3 served as a 
control. A day later, all groups were asked to recall 
as many as they could. After the recall test, groups 
1, 2, and 3 were given no comment, group 4 was 
praised, group 5 blamed, and group 6 served as a 
control. This procedure was repeated 7 more times. 
“Immediate praise tends to be more effective than 
delayed praise . . . and immediate blame and de- 
layed blame tend to be equally effective. There is no 
significant difference statistically between the (de- 
layed) recall performance of the different groups.” 
“In general, the correlations between learning and 
recall are highest for the blame group and lowest for 
the control group."’ The bibliography lists 20 titles.— 
J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


5406. Gibson, J. J. Retroaction and the method of 
recognition. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 234-236.— 
Using a method previously described by Lund 
(Amer. J. Psychol., 1926, 37, 372-381), the author 
obtained results contradicting the claim of Heine in 
1914 that retroaction does not occur when retention is 
tested by the method of recognition.—H. Cason 
(Wisconsin ). 


5407. Kingsley, H.L. The influence of instruction 
and context upon perceptive search. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 46, 437-442.—The present experiment 
confirms the previous one upon search (see VI: 
2642); in the first experiment the instructions were 
given verbally, while in the present one the object 
to be found was first presented visually. The present 
method gives a more adequate preparation for dis- 
covery than the verbal method, making the task 
easier and quicker.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5408. Manya, J. B. El pensament i la imatge. 
(Thought and image.) Criterion, 1934, 10, 5-49.— 
Several hypotheses of the relation between image 
and thought are discussed by the author.—J. W. 
Nagge (Chicago). 


5409. McGeoch, J. A., & McKinney, F. The sus- 
ceptibility of prose to retroactive inhibition. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 429-436.—Groups of students 
studied sections of prose and were tested immediately 
and after varying intervals of time with respect to 
the material retained. In some cases immediately 
after studying one section of prose, the S’s were 
required to study another, similar section, before the 
recall test. The statistical reliability of the differences 
between the amount recalled is not computed, but the 
results are consistent in showing a small amount of 
retroactive inhibition due to the interpolation of either 
prose passages or nonsense syllables between the 
learning and recall of prose material. Since the 
results agree with those obtained from a study of the 
retroactive effect on poetry (Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 
46, 19-33), the authors conclude that the theory that 
retroactive inhibition is a major condition of forgetting 
is again supported.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5406-5415 


5410. Meyer, M. F. A plea for the distinction 
between preoccupation and true learning. J. Abn. 
& Soc. Psychol., 1934, 29, 56-65.—An attempt is 
made to distinguish the pseudo-learning of preoccupa- 
tion from the true learning under conditions of double 
stimulation, by narrating an actual case in which the 
function of preoccupation is virtually lost, but not 
that of true learning.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 


5411. Patrick, J. R. Studies in rational behavior 
and emotional excitement. I. Rational behavior in 
human subjects. J. Comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 1-22.— 
The reactions of normal adult college students to a 
quadruple choice situation (previously used by 
Hamilton to test trial-and-error reactions to insoluble 
problems) were observed and classified according to 
Hamilton's criteria. Hamilton’s type A tendency 
(rational inference) predominated. In general, the 
results agree with those obtained by Hamilton for 
normal adults.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5412. Thorndike, E. L. The influence of the 
repetition of a situation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 
46, 420-428.—The author reports a study upon the 
changes in the relative frequency with which letters 
are given in response to words, where the letters are 
neither right nor wrong. The evidence indicates the 
fact that the letters given the more frequently in the 
first part of the experiment are not given most fre- 
quently in the last part, i.e., mere frequency will not 
tend to increase subsequent frequency of the response. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

5413. Thorndike, E. L., & Woodyard, E. The in- 
fluence of the relative frequency of successes and 
frustrations upon intellectual achievement. /. Educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 241-250.—Subjects were required 
to do their best in a long series of tasks, such as 
rhyming, giving completions, and giving opposites, 
each of which had to be done ina brief time. In some 
cases the materials and times were such as to permit 
relatively large numbers of successes and in others 
such as to permit very few. ‘On the whole, it appears 
that the influence of infrequency of success in work 
periods up to fifty minutes is largely subject to volun- 
tary control through the summoning of contrary 
forces, in the case of educated adults.’’ ‘‘Frequent 
frustration causes irritation and loss of interest, but 
not any large loss in power to attend to the frustrat- 
ing tasks.’-—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

5414. Utterback, W. E. Opining. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 46, 503-506.—The author presents five 
hypothetical problems which demand the formation 
of an opinion, and analyzes them psychologically. 
He holds that opining is not a unique activity, but is 
characteristically a pattern of fundamental psy- 
chological activities, e.g., comprehending, remember- 
ing, imagining, etc., and suggests that the matter 
be studied experimentally.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

5415. Whitely, P. L. The influence of music on 
memory. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 137-151.—Four 
experiments were carried out on the influence of music 
on the learning and retention of verbal material. 
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Music had on the whole a slightly detrimentai in- 
fluence.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


[See also abstracts 5363, 5382, 5643, 5677. } 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


5416. Bazett, H. C., Alpers, B. J., & Erb, W. H. 
Hypothalamus and temperature control. Arch. 
Neur. & Psychiat., 1933, 30, 728-748.—Cats with 
anterior decerebrations demonstrated the capacity of 
reacting to cold and of regulating their own body 
temperature at a normal level in the absence of the 
corpus striatum and thalamus. The presence or 
absence of temperature control appeared to be asso- 
ciated with the preservation of the hypothalamus 
just cephalad to the corpora mamillaria; the area 
included the nuclei surrounding the walls of the third 
ventricle and the infundibular nuclei. Such animals 
did not, however, show a normal hyperpnea when 
exposed to excessive heat.—D. G. Marquts (Yale). 


5417. Bishop, G. H., Heinbecker, P., & O’Leary, J. 
The significance of frequency, number of impulses 
and fiber size in vasomotor responses to vagus and 
depressor nerve stimulation in the rabbit. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1934, 109, 409-421.—In responses to stimu- 
lations of the depressor nerve of the rabbit in prep- 
arations uncomplicated by the presence of pressor 
effects, the curves of action potential area against 
stimulus strength and of per cent depression of blood 
pressure against stimulus strength, recorded coin- 
cidentally, have a similar form. The effect per im- 
pulse varied as the action potential area per stimulus 
for fibers of different size. If area of potential varies 
as cross-sectional area of fibers, then the central effect 
per fiber varies as fiber mass. The effect of stimula- 
tion of vagus and depressor vasomotor fibers together 
is equal to the sum of their separate responses, as to 
both amplitude and time course. The effect of fre- 
quency on stimulation of the vagus (presumably of 
other mixed nerves) in giving a fall of pressure on 
slow stimulation, a rise on fast of the same strength, 
may be assigned to the stimulation of both pressor 
and depressor afferents in both cases, with different 
orders or temporal summation at the centers, such that 
the effect of increasing the frequency of pressor 
stimulation is greater than the effect on depressor 
stimulation.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


5418. Bucy, P. C. Electrical excitability and cyto- 
architecture of the premotor cortex in monkeys. 
Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1933, 30, 1205-1225. 
Electrical stimulation of the premotor cortex (Area 
6 of Brodmann) yields results characteristically differ- 
ent from the motor cortex. Four types of response 
were observed: (1) sustained contralateral contrac- 
tions mediated by fibers which pass to the motor 
cortex, (2) complex progressive and rhythmic move- 
ments in the contralateral extremities, (3) ipsilateral 
responses, and (4) torsion movements of the trunk 
and pelvis. The responses from Area 6 have a higher 
threshold and are more susceptible to anesthetic 
drugs than those from the motor area.—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 





NERVOUS SYSTEM 


5419. Bucy, P. C. The relation of the premotor 
cortex to motor activity. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 
1934, 79, 621-629.—The author concludes: ‘‘(1) Areas 
4 and 6 constitute the origin of the major motor pro- 
jection systems of the cortex; (2) area 6 is primarily 
concerned with the integration of complex movements; 
(3) involuntary movements of the type seen in 
athetosis and torsion-spasm are associated with the 
activity of area 6; (4) area 6 exerts direct control over 
the ipsilateral extremities; (5) area 6 may be more 
prone than area 4 to give rise to involuntary seizures 
of cortical origin; (6) area 6 exerts an inhibitory in- 
fluence over the subcortical centers concerned in the 
postural and righting reflexes.—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


5420. Bucy, P. C., & Fulton, J. F. Ipsilateral 
representation in the motor and premotor cortex of 
monkeys. Brain, 1933, 56, 318-342.—Ipsilateral 
responses in the extremities can be readily elicited in 
monkeys by stimulation of the cortex in a restricted 
region about the superior precentral sulcus. The 
excitable area lies principally in the premotor cortex 
(Area 6 of Brodmann), but it may extend into the 
anterior limit of the motor cortex (Area 4). Evidence 
from extirpation experiments shows that the motor 
or the premotor area of one hemisphere is capable of 
cortical integration of movement in all four extremi- 
ties, whereas an animal with these areas removed from 
both hemispheres is totally incapacitated. The 
evidence of ipsilateral cortical innervation of the 
extremities in man is presented.—D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 


5421. Cazzamalli, F. Fenomeni elettromagnetici 
radianti dal cervello umano, in intensa attivita 
psicosensoriale, rilevabili da complesso oscillatore 
a triodo per onde ultracorte. (Radiant electromag- 
netic phenomena of the human brain in intense 
psychosensorial activity registered by means of a 
complex oscillator for ultra-short waves.) Ferrara: 
S. A. Industrie Grafiche, 1933. Pp. 32. (Also: 
Gtorn. di psichiat. e di neuropathol., 1933, No. 1.)— 
The author reports in this memoir the most important 
experiments which he has made since 1921. He has 
employed a complex oscillator for ultra-short waves, 
regulated for a wave length of about one meter (fre- 
quency of 300,000 kilocycles). The author has noted 
that the human brain under intense sensory stimula- 
tion gives off electromagnetic waves. The present 
state of the investigation indicates the presence of 
dampened waves of various lengths. The waves are 
registered by means of a string oscillograph and film 
photography. The author describes a particular 
reaction which correlates with the sensory and emo- 
tional excitation of the subject brought about by an 
unexpected stimulus. He calls this a psycho-radiant 
reflex and believes that it may be employed for bio- 
physical exploration in the normal and pathological 
psychophysiological field. Hypotheses are offered 
concerning the fatigue of nerve centers, speed of 
intracerebral nerve conduction, functions of the 
sensory areas, and the mechanism of sleep.—R. 
Calabrest (Rome). 
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5422. Coghill, G. E. Growth of a localized func- 
tional center in a relatively equipotential nervous 
organ. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1933, 30, 1086-1091. 
—Limb movements in the salamander are at first 
wholly integrated with trunk movements, and only 
later become independent of the axial system. His- 
tologic study of the temporal and spatial pattern of 
proliferation and differentiation of cells in the spinal 
cord leads to the conclusion that ‘‘structural develop- 
ment agrees in principle with the development of 
behavior. Just as local reflex action emerges within 
an integrated total pattern, so the center of control 
of local reaction develops within the mechanism 
which, as a relatively equipotential system, integrates 
the total pattern. Local functional centers are not 
added by accretion to an already functioning mech- 
anism, but they grow up within that mechanism and 
are normally held under its control.” —D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

5423. Diven, K. Dandy’s radical extirpations of 
brain tissue in man. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
500—503.—The author summarizes some observations 
upon the effect of brain operations; the original 
articles were published in rather inaccessible journals. 
“It is of particular psychological interest that the 
evidence does not uphold such notions as mass action 
or equipotentiality with functional transfer from one 
region to another. On the contrary, it supports and 
defines specific localization . . . the deep paracentral 
and parietal regions of the left hemisphere, near the 
corpus callosum, though not posterior to the splenium, 
would seem to have dominant importance for con- 
sciousness.’’—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5424. Golla, F., & Antonovitch, S. The rate of 
conduction and refractory period of the human sen- 
sory neurone. Brain, 1933, 56, 71-82.—Certain 
functions of the sensory portion of the human nervous 
system were studied by transcutaneous electrical 
stimulation of afferent nerves. Comparison of the 
magnitude of the sensation elicited by double stimuli 
of varying temporal separation indicated that the 
absolute refractory period lasted 1.7 sigma, the 
relative refractory period 2.3 sigma. When the two 
stimuli were 11 sigma apart a sensation of reduplica- 
tion was noted, accompanied by a diminution of the 
intensity of sensation. By determining the point of 
reduplication with the electrodes at different points 
on the nerve, the velocity of conduction of an afferent 
impulse in the ulnar nerve was found to be 75 m. per 
second. Previous experiments by the authors have 
shown that the velocity of conduction of efferent im- 
pulses in the same nerve is 37.8 m. per second.— 
D. G. Marquts (Yale) 


5425. Helson, H. The part played by the sympa- 
thetic system as an afferent mechanism in the region 
of the trigeminus. Brain, 1932, 55, 114-121.—After 
section of the sensory root of the trigeminal nerve (in 
patients suffering from neuralgia), a certain sensation 
remains in the denervated area of the face. System- 
atic investigation of 15 cases, some of whom were 
followed for two years, showed a definite improvement 
after operation in sensitivity to deep pressure and 
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extremely hot stimuli. Light touch, pain, two-point 
discrimination, and cold and medium temperatures 
were lost completely. An explanation of the restitu- 
tion of sensitivity in terms of afferent sympathetic 
function is suggested.— D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


5426. Kuntz, A. The autonomic nervous system. 
(2nd ed.) Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1934. Pp. 
697. $7.50.—(For abstract of the 1st ed. see III: 
4751.) The present edition is revised and enlarged. 
The first three chapters deal with morphological ques- 
tions. The fourth chapter considers the general 
physiology of the autonomic nervous system; and 
chapter five, the system’s development. Chapters 
six to fifteen inclusive are concerned with the innerva 
tion of various parts of the organism. Then there 
follow chapters on the following topics: pathology 
of the autonomic nervous system, visceral sensitivity 
and referred pain, autonomic imbalance, the auto- 
nomic nervous system in disease, and surgery of the 
autonomic nervous system. The volume concludes 
with a bibliography of 117 pages.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

5427. Lorente de N6, R. Vestibulo-ocular reflex 
arc. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1933, 30, 245-291.- 
The conception of the reflex arc as a unidirectional 
chain of neurones has neither anatomic nor functional 
basis. Histologic studies with Golgi’s method show 
the universality of the existence of plural parallel 
connections and of recurrent, reciprocal connections. 
Study of vestibulo-ocular reflexes by isotonic recording 
of the eye muscles in the rabbit after various experi 
mental lesions of the reflex centers leads to a physio- 
logic interpretation in terms of closed ‘‘self-reexciting”’ 
chains of neurons. Nystagmus is an alternating reflex 
in which the peripheral labyrinthine stimulation sets 
into activity a machinery which gives rise to nystag- 
mus in the same way that the spinal cord sets up the 
scratch reflex as a response to a skin stimulus. ‘‘In 
the vestibular system there is no ‘localization’ of 
reflexes in anatomic nuclei; the whole system is a 
functional unit; reflex reactions may be produced 
as long as the reflex arc is closed through one of the 
multiple pathways; on the other hand, lesions in any 
part of the vestibular system modify all the reflexes.”’ 
—D.G. Marquis (Yale). 


5428. Pinkston, J. O., Bard, P., & Rioch, D. McK. 
The responses to changes in environmental tempera- 
ture after removal of portions of the forebrain. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1934, 109, 515-531.—The observations 
reported were made on dogs and cats which survived 
the removal of portions of the forebrain for long 
periods (6 weeks to 28 months). After removal of the 
neopallium and part of the hippocampus, including 
the fornix, with subsequent secondary degeneration 
of large portions of the dorsal thalamus, the dogs 
showed the following functional changes in their 
temperature-control mechanisms: (1) chronic vaso- 
dilatation, with failure of the skin vessels to constrict 
normally to cold; (2) absence of true polypneic pant- 
ing; (3) a very delayed slow type of hyperpnea in 
response to conditions that promptly induced true 
panting in the same animals before operation; (4) a 
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rise in rectal temperature before hyperpnea de- 
veloped; (5) immediate and vigorous shivering in 
response to cold, frequently producing a rise in body 
temperature, whereas before operation the same 
animals showed the usual delayed and less marked 
reaction with a fall in body temperature. The cats 
with equivalent lesions behaved in a similar manner 
in response to cold. The responses, however, were 
subject to wider variations than those of the dogs.— 
C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


[See also abstracts 5439, 5443, 5708. } 
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5429. Benedict, F. G., & Root, H. F. The poten- 
tialities of extreme old age. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 
1934, 20, 389-393.—The authors describe a study of 
91-year-old Seth W. Lincoln of Worcester, Mass., who 
is a striking picture of mental and physical vigor in 
old age. They say, “We are justified in concluding 
from the study of this case that a good family history 
is a great asset, that temperate habits of life are 
important, and that if one is so fortunate as to be 
able to adjust one’s life with others and with one’s 
environment in such a way as to avoid worry, this 
undoubtedly plays a role.”"—W. N. Hallett (Cedar 
Crest). 

5430. Bernstein, A. L. Temporal factors in the 
formation of conditioned eyelid reactions in human 
subjects. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 173-197.—The 
unconditioned lid-reflex was evoked by an electric 
shock, the conditioned stimulus was a click sound, 
and nine time relations between the two stimuli were 
used. The pneumatic recording system was con- 
nected with the subject’s eyelid by means of a head- 
gear worn by the subject. Each subject was tested at 
a single temporal interval. The conditioned eyelid 
reactions obtained ranged from those resembling the 
unconditioned lid-reflex to those consisting of tetanic 
raising and lowering of the lid. The facilitation of the 
unconditioned reaction to the conditioning stimulus 
which often occurs during the training period is not 
due to the pairing of the specific stimuli employed. 
When the conditioned stimulus (sound) precedes the 
unconditioned stimulus (shock) by a range of .30 sec. 
to 1.48 sec. there is no variation in the amount of 
conditioning. When the conditioned stimulus pre- 
cedes the unconditioned stimulus by less than .30 
sec., the amount of conditioning becomes progres- 
sively less, so that at the .10-sec. interval there is 
practically no conditioning at all. When the condi- 
tioned stimulus (sound) follows the unconditioned 
stimulus (shock) extremely little conditioning occurs. 
Conditioning to the shock may occur when the shock 
precedes the sound.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5431. Bilancioni, G. Influenza della vascolar- 
izzazione sanguigno sulla reflettivita labirintica. (The 
influence of vascularization upon the labyrinthine 
reflexes.) Valsalva, 1931. Pp. 16.—The author 
performed experiments upon rabbits by tying their 
carotid and vertebral arteries in order to determine the 
effect upon labyrinthine reflexes of such circulatory 
changes. The results were positive. He also found 
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that the application of cold and warm to the ear had 
no influence on vestibular excitability. He infers 
the existence of a hitherto undetermined factor which 
is independent of the circulation —R. Calabresi 
(Rome). 

5432. Burri, C. Individual differences in ability 
to alternate activities. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 
344-363.—In an experimental study and statistical 
analysis of abilities in alternating activities, it was 
found that although people differ greatly in their 
ability to alternate activities they cannot be con- 
sidered as good or poor alternators in a general sense. 
The problem of individual difference in alternating 
activities is much more complex than has hitherto 
been assumed by those investigators who have at- 
tributed it wholly to differences in degree of per- 
severative activity. Perseveration may contribute 
to an individual’s capacity to be a good alternator, 
but it is not the only or even the principal causal 
factor. On the average, the subjects worked better 
at alternating than at continuous tasks in the case of 
both similar and dissimilar tasks, but the superiority 
of alternation depends in part upon the particular 
tasks.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5433. Cameron, D. E. Studies in perseveration. 
J. Ment. Sct., 1933, 79, 735—745.—These studies were 
undertaken in order to investigate the suitability of 
X-Y tests for measuring perseveration in a heteroge- 
neous group of normals and abnormals. The form 
of X-Y test used was the “‘strokes”’ test. The subject 
made short strokes on squared paper upward and 
toward his right, then on the word “change” immedi- 
ately started making them downwards and to the 
right, and finally on the second command to change 
reverted to the first form of activity. It was shown 
that some of the more fundamental errors in estimat- 
ing ‘“‘p’”’ are eliminated by tests of the construction 
used in these studies and by the methods of calcula- 
tion employed.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


5434. Crafts, L. W., & Allen, R.M. A comparison 
of simultaneous and successive methods of motor 
learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 459-461.— 
40 S’s were required to trace simultaneously from 
their mirror-images two stars, one with the right and 
one with the left hand. In one group of S’s, practice 
was alternately with the right and left hands until a 
specific criterion had been reached, and then both 
were practiced together; in the other group, the 
practice was with the two hands simultaneously from 
the beginning. The former group was superior to 
the latter with respect to time, trials, and errors, and 
the differences were reliable for time and for errors. 
The reasons suggested for the difference are: (1) the 
possibility of bilateral transfer in the successive set- 
up; and (2) beneficial effect of the part method of 
practice upon unfamiliar performances.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5435. Davis, R.C. The specificity of facial expres- 
sions. /J.Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 42-58.—By making 
a different statistical analysis of the data obtained by 
Landis (J. Comp. Psychol., 1924, 4, 447-509), the 
author found that Landis’ conclusions were not sub- 
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stantiated. Correlations between facial reactions 
and stimulus situations or subjects’ reports show that 
facial expressions in different circumstances have 
some common features and some which are peculiar 
to the situation at hand. It appears that there may 
be a limited number of typical facial reaction patterns, 
or there may be a large number of facial expressions, 
each differing only slightly from its nearest kin. 
A comment by Landis is included in article.—H. 
Cason (Wisconsin). 


5436. Ewert, H. The effect of practice on indi- 
vidual differences when studied with measurements 
weighted for difficulty. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 
249-285.—A study was made of the effect of practice 
upon individual differences when units of measure- 
ment were weighted in terms of difficulty, when they 
were based upon a scale on which scores have a 
common zero, and when they were expressed in ratios 
of like function. Data were gathered on a digit- 
substitution test for a reexamination of the accepted 
methods of computation, and it was held that the 
negative correlation between initial achievement and 
percentage of gross gain had not been established. 
When the difficulty factor is taken into consideration, 
it is seen that such a correlation does not mean that 
individual differences decrease with practice. A 
second experiment, on mirror-tracing, was conducted 
under intense motivation, and it was found that 
individual differences tend to increase with practice 
when units of measurement are weighted for difficulty. 
The author states that ‘Difficulty in terms of actual 
time or work units in successive trials/time or work 
achieved in respective trials = rate of progress on the 
scale or a trend of improvement. Improvement may 
thus be defined as a trend from worse to better or 
more to less in achievement which may require much 
or little work.’’— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5437. Fitt, A. B., & O’Halloran, K. H. The rela- 
tion between handedness and some physical and 
mental factors. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 286-296. 
—Left-handedness is found to be associated with 
relatively low scholastic ability. ‘With a group of 
children of average age twelve to thirteen years, the 
dominantly left-handed seem to be somewhat more 
psychopathic than the dominantly right-handed.” 
Handedness is interpreted as being inherited.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


5438. Fiilép, S. Egységes alkatrendszer. (United 
system of constitution.) Budapest: 1932. Pp. 66.— 
The constitution forms previously considered as types 
are actually exceptions. We should discard the 
rigorous concept of constitution as such and accept 
the idea of constitutional tendencies. Four constitu- 
tional tendencies can be differentiated, according to 
the author, and represented geometrically. To 
groups (a) and (b) belong harmonic body structures 
corresponding to the square and the oblong, to types 
(c) and (d) belong the dysharmonic trapezoid figures. 
The regular forms are favorable to vitality, the 
irregular are unfavorable. The ideal regular figures 
(a) and (b) are never realized, but they correspond 
generally to the types previously described as the 
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pyknics and the leptosomes (asthenics). The differ- 
entiation, however, means little, since they may also 
belong to groups (c) and (d), which correspond most 
closely with the long-lined and short-lined groups of 
the Italian investigators. Group (c) is asocial, even 
antisocial, of inferior intellect, without proper feeling, 
on which account its species-preserving vitality is low. 
It is characterized by: wide breast, narrow hips, long 
extremities, fragile bones, poorly developed genitalia 
and secondary sex characteristics. In group (d) are 
found: angular skull profile with weak mandibles, 
long narrow trunk, much too wide hips with atonic 
musculature, easily broken and relatively long bones 
in the extremities.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


5439. Gengerelli, J. A. Brain fields and the learn- 
ing process. Psychol. Monog., 1934, 45, No. 203. 
Pp. 115.—The author gives an extensive physiological 
treatment of certain forms of learning, especially 
those which are being discussed by animal psy- 
chologists. The following postulates are employed 
in the course of the discussion: (1) the afferent excita- 
tion entering the cerebral mass diffuses throughout 
certain regions of that mass, and remains in the form 
of an after-excitation for some time after the stimulus 
has been removed. (2) The intensity of the after- 
excitation varies as some inverse function of the time 
which has elapsed since itsinception. (3) Fora given 
set of cortical conditions, the locus, intensity and 
spread of excitation and after-excitation in the 
cerebral mass are unequivocally related to the locus, 
pattern and frequency of the incoming afferent 
impulses. (4) The degree of polarization present 
influences the conductivity of the junction (synapse) 
between two juxtaposed neurones; and the passage 
of a train of impulses over a given synapse may alter 
the degree of polarization. (5) The synapse is a point 
of increased resistance, and the frequency which it 
transmits is never greater than the frequency trans- 
mitted to it by the centripetal fiber. Gengerelli 
believes that the conditioned response is only a 
special case of modifiability in general, and that the 
learning process has no structural units.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5440. Hunter, W. S., & Hudgins, C. V. Voluntary 
activity from the standpoint of behaviorism. /. Gen. 
Psychol., 1934, 10, 198-204.—Hunter develops the 
theoretical conception of voluntary action and offers 
a concrete illustration of the behavioristic point of 
view in terms of Hudgins’ experiment on the acquisi- 
tion of voluntary control of the pupillary response. 
“An adequate account of what the psychologist has 
called voluntary action cannot as yet be given because 
the necessary experimental data have not yet been 
secured; but the hypothesis is offered that so-called 
voluntary behavior is essentially a conditioned re- 
sponse having a characteristic latency and temporal 
course and under the control of self-excited receptor 
processes.’’— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5441. Karitzky, E. Zur Frage der Beeinflussung 
psychischer Reaktionen durch die Menstruation. 
(On the question of the influence of psychical reaction 
on menstruation.) Greifswald: Adler, 1934. Pp. 12. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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5442. Kirihara, H. ing to spin. Person. J., 
1934, 13, 82-83.—The author finds four types of 
curves for the learning of spinning by 420 young 
Japanese ranging in age from 14 to 16: (1) convex 
ascending (60%); (2) concave ascending (20%); 
(3) straight ascending (10%); (4) initial ascending, 
then flat, and again ascending (10%). All curves 
were ascending convex in the initial stage.—R. Smith 
(Clark). 

5443. Kon-Frajnd, R. Ueber Reflexe im Bereiche 
der Gehirnnerven. (Reflexes of the cranial nerves.) 
Kolo: Frajnd, 1934. Pp. 24.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

5444. Landis, C., & Forbes, T. W. The relation of 
startle reactions to the cardiac cycle. Psychiat. 
Quar., 1934, 8, 235-239.—A preliminary study indi- 
cates that it is possible to produce irregularities in 
the electrocardiogram which have a tendency to occur 
when the auricular or ventricular complex is just 
starting. The ability of the startle stimulus to pro- 
duce irregularities is governed in part by the phase of 
the cardiac cycle at the time at which the stimulation 
occurs, and this cardiac government is seconded or 
assisted by the phase of the respiratory cycle.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5445. Peiper, A., & Good, C. Die Herztatigkeit 
wihrend des Zerfalles des Atemzentrums. (Cardiac 
activity during the dissolution of the respiratory 
center.) Jahrb. f. Kinderhk., 1934, 143, 1-10.— 
Heart activity shows fluctuations in frequency during 
periodic respiration in dying sucklings. Gasping is 
accompanied by bradycardia, but heart activity 
endures longer than the gasping type of respiration, 
which fails when the conducting systems fail.— K. C. 
Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


5446. Rogers, K. H. Perseverative tendency in 
motor activity. /.Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 455-462.— 
[t was proposed to examine perseverative tendency 
as a characteristic of motor activity. The method 
was to determine the effect of an activity upon a 
jimilar activity immediately subsequent to it. The 
first experiment, dealing with reaction time, endeav- 
ored to relieve the phenomenon as an interference 
effect. The second experiment sought to appreciate 
this inertia process in terms of the carry-over of a 
speed set. Scores were secured in time units. The 
results indicate a positive effect throughout, and 
warrant further research in this direction.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5447. Sackett, R. S. The influence of symbolic 
rehearsal upon the retention of a maze habit. J. 
Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 376-398.—Three groups of 
subjects learned a high-relief finger maze, each group 
was later given a different set of instructions regarding 
rehearsal, and then each group relearned the maze. 
In the interval, some subjects attempted to recall the 
pattern of the maze, others tried to draw the maze, 
and the third group was asked not to draw or think 
about the maze. The verbal reports taken included 
the modes of attack used. Symbolic rehearsal was 
found to have a beneficial influence upon retention, 
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and drawing was more effective than thinking.— 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5448. Skaggs, E. B. Studies of warming-up in a 
perceptual-motor task: Series II. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1934, 10, 214-219.—In an experiment on replacing 
the blocks of a Goddard form board, a larger per- 
centage of cases of warming-up was found when a rest 
interval of 30 sec. was used than when a rest interval 
of 60 sec. was used. A longer task of 20 trials resulted 
in more cases of warming-up than the shorter task of 
10 trials. With the longer task, the more practiced 
subjects showed more cases of warming-up.— H. 
Cason (Wisconsin). 

5449. Sliosberg, S. Zur Dynamik des Ersatzes in 
Spiel- und Ernst-situationen. Untersuchungen zur 
Handlungs- und Affektpsychologie XIX. Heraus- 
gegeben von K. Lewin. (On the dynamics of sub- 
stitution in play situations and in earnest situations. 
Investigations on the psychology of action and 
affection XIX. Edited by K. Lewin.) Psychol. 
Forsch., 1934, 19, 122-181.—The conditions under 
which children from 3 to 6 will accept a substitute 
object for objects with which they are engaged is 
investigated. Whether or not the substitute object 
is accepted depends on (1) the nature of the situation, 
(2) the relationship between the original and the 
substitute object, (3) the condition of the subject. 
These conditions are characterized in terms of Lewin's 
topological and field-dynamical psychology. There 
are certain differences conditioned by tie age of sub- 
jects; namely in “earnest”’ situations the younger 
children are more inclined to take the object, in play 
situations the older children take it more readily.— 
J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

5450. Spragg, S. D. S. Anticipatory responses in 
the maze. J. Comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 51-73.—Rats 
and human subjects were trained to traverse mazes in 
which a turn to the left followed a number of turns 
to the right. In other mazes the crucial turn followed 
several sections of the maze in which either a right or 
a left turn was correct. There was clearly manifested 
a tendency for the final turn to affect the frequency 
of earlier turns, left turns becoming more frequent as 
the crucial left-pointing alley was approached. When 
counting was prevented, the human subjects mani- 
fested these ‘‘anticipatory”’ left turns with a frequency 
comparable to that found for rats. When the crucial 
left-turning alley was in the central section of the 
maze, the left turns increased up to this point and 
decreased in subsequent sections. Some other experi- 
ments with rats are reported in which deterrents 
(cold water and obstructions) were placed in the left- 
hand pathway of each section. The left-turning 
tendency again appeared, but was not as strong as in 
experiments where such deterrents were absent. 
The author concludes that ‘“‘the existence of anticipa- 
tory responses has been definitely exhibited. They 
have been shown to be characteristic of many maze 
situations, appearing ordinarily first at the goal end 
of the maze and then being extended to earlier sec- 
tions, and they have been shown to be quite sensitive 
to changes in the conditions of the maze situation."’"— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
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5451. Stephens, J. M. The conditioned reflex as 
the explanation of habit formation: I. The essential 
factors in the establishment of the conditioned reflex. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 110-136.—An experiment 
is described in which electric shocks were applied to 
the two hands in a study of the effect of different 
intensities and temporal orders of the stimuli on the 
conditioned hand withdrawal movement. The train- 
ing did not effect a regular withdrawal movement of 
the hand.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5452. Stephens, J. M. The conditioned reflex as 
the explanation of habit formation: II. The operation 
of a higher-order reaction and a lower-order reaction 
in close succession. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 219- 
227.—Subjects were instructed to strike a moving 
target with the right hand when a light appeared, 
but to let the left hand take care of itself when an 
electric shock was applied to it. In the conditioned 
response training, the shock was given before, simul- 
taneously with, and after the light, and some cross 
tendencies later seemed to be present. When shock 
preceded light in training, there were 76% of successful 
trials to shock and 32% to light; when shock and 
light were given simultaneously in training, there 
were 59% of successful trials to shock and 11% to 
light; and when shock followed light in training, 
there were 88% of successful trials to shock and 41% 
to light. “It is held that these results cannot be 
explained by the Pavlovian schema without con- 
sidering the reaction of hitting at the target when the 
light flashes as the unconditioned or more dominant 
reflex. Stretching the concepts of unconditioned or 
dominant to this extent would, it is argued, rob them 
of all significance.’"— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5453. Twitmyer, E. B., & Nathanson, Y. The 
determination of laterality. Psychol. Clin., 1933, 22, 
141-148.—The authors regard writing hand domi- 
nance as an inadequate criterion of laterality. They 
have devised three tests, the first dealing with general 
laterality of the entire body, the second for determin- 
ing auditory acuity and ear preference, and the third 
for determining visual dominance. The first of these 
tests is reproduced in the article—J. 7. Metcalf 
(Vermont). 

[See also abstracts 5329, 5331, 5335, 5351, 5416, 

5427, 5516, 5518, 5528, 5530, 5550, 5677, 5714. ] 
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5454. Adams, D. K., & McCulloch, T. L. On the 
structure of acts. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 450-455. 
—Rats were trained and overtrained to obtain food 
by going to the right end of the cross-bar of a T- 
shaped elevated track, the stem of which was 27 ft. 
long. Matched rats were equally trained and over- 
trained to obtain food by going to the right end of the 
(same) cross-bar of a T-shaped elevated track, the 
stem of which consisted of the last three feet of 
the stem of the longer track. Upon completion of the 
overtraining, the food was shifted to the opposite 
end of the cross-bar, which required the rats of both 
groups to turn left at the intersection. The rats on 
the long track required twice as many trials and made 
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twice as many errors as did those on the short track 
in meeting the same criterion of performance in the 
changed situation. These results support the proposi- 
tion that the character of an act is determined by the 
relations of its parts to each other and to the whole 
act, and that under certain conditions the relation of 
their mere sizes may be the critical one.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5455. Bousfield, W. A. Certain quantitative aspects 
of chickens’ behavior towards food. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 46, 456-458.—The author reports a study 
on chickens which confirms his work on cats (J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1933, 8, 446-454) ; the amount of food eaten 
during a feeding period is very regular, and may be 
adequately described by the exponential equation 
f =c (l-e-™), in which f is the amount of food eaten, 
c is a constant, e is the base e of natural logarithms, 
m is a constant, and tis time. The constant, c, may 
be thought of as representing the animal’s physio- 
logical limit in food consumption, while m may be 
called his coefficient of voracity; m shows larger 
individual differences than c, and is less consistent.- 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5456. Gidansky, J. An investigation of the mech- 
anism of caloric nystagmus in the rabbit. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1934, 10, 440-450.—An investigation was 
made of the nystagmus produced in the eye and in 
the six eye-muscles in various positions of the head 
with both monaural and binaural caloric stimulation 
of the vestibular apparatus. Changes in direction 
of eye nystagmus and inversion of lymph currents in 
the semicircular canals are unrelated. Nystagmus is 
produced by excitation of the horizontal and of the 
vertical canals, at least of the vertical anterior.- 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5457. Humphrey, E., & Warner,L. Working dogs. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. 253. 
$3.50.—The authors describe the work of Fortunate 
Fields, whose American school is at Morristown, N. J., 
in the breeding and training of German shepherd dogs 
for work with the blind and for police and military 
duties. Details are given of the structural and be- 
havioral traits for which the dogs are bred. The 
latter include such traits as intelligence, willingness, 
energy, aggressiveness, sensitivity, and distrust. 
Ratings on some 250 animals made it possible to 
calculate certain correlations, of which the following 
are samples: intelligence and willingness, .44; intelli- 
gence and energy, .40; intelligence and aggressiveness, 
at least -.80. Brief reviews are given of the psycho- 
logical work on dogs and of the inheritance of specific 
traits. A bibliography of 9 pages is included.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 


5458. Kindermann, E. [Ed.] Jubilaumsheft der 
Gesellschaft fiir Tierpsychologie 1913-1933. (Anni- 
versary number of the Society for Animal Psychology, 
1913-1933.) Mitt. d. Gesellsch. f. Tierpsychol., 1933, 
Ser. 4, H. 2. Pp. 24. RM. 3.—The anniversary 
number contains reports of observations by Max 
Miiller and Von Hoff on the ‘‘number-speaking” dogs 
in Weimar. The number also includes the opinions 
of F. Siegmund-Schultze (Berlin), J. Schmidt (Leip- 
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zig), Verwehen (Bonn), and W. Fischel (Groningen), 
concerning the thinking activity of the animals. The 
purpose of the number is to stimulate curiosity and 
interest in animal psychology. Pictures of the 
number-speaking dogs are included.— E. Kindermann 
(Hohenheim-Stuttgart). 


5459. Kitzmiller, A. B. Memory of raccoons. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 511-512.—The author 
reports that three raccoons retained the ability to 
solve a puzzle-box problem in 2-3 sec. after a lapse 
of 12 months, on two successive occasions.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5460. Kropp, B., & Crozier, W. J. The production 
of the crustacean chromatophore activator. Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., 1934, 20, 453-456.—‘‘The crustacean 
eye-stalk activator of chromatophores is produced 
and dispersed into the circulation in the presence of 
light. The presence of small quantities of the chro- 
matophore contracting substance in the eye-stalks of 
normal black-adapted Palaemonetes may be detected 
by the chromatophore effect upon injection, and by 
the effect upon elongation of roots.""—W. N. Hallett 
(Cedar Crest). 


5461. Little, C. C. White cats and deafness. 
Vature, 1934, 133, 21S-216.—The author reports that 
he has a male, polydactylous, white cat with yellow 
eyes, which is completely deaf on both sides. The fact 
is of interest in that it completes the possible combina- 
tions of eye color, deafness, and normal hearing.— 


E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


5462. Maslow, A. H., & Groshong, E. Influence 
of differential motivation on delayed reactions in 
monkeys. /. Comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 75-83.—To 
test the hypothesis that efficiency of performance is 
correlated with the degree of motivation, a number of 
monkeys were required to make delayed reactions to 
situations involving orange, apple and bread. It had 
been found that the order of preference for these 
foods was as indicated. There was a significant 
difference in efficiency of performance between delays 
with orange and delays with bread. ‘This difference 
in efficiency in performance was found to be much 
smaller than the difference in motivation required to 
produce it. In other words, efficiency in solving a 
problem apparently depends to some extent upon the 
strength of motivation, but it requires a large differ- 
ence in motivation to produce a relatively small 
difference in efficiency of performance.’’— N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 


5463. McCulloch, T. L. Performance preferentials 
of the white rat in force-resisting and spatial dimen- 
sions. J. Comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 85-111.—Seeking 
to ascertain the validity of the principle of least effort 
in learning, the author trained rats on a number of 
discrimination problems requiring them to pull in 
differently weighted boxes containing food. He found 
that the principle of least effort clearly holds when 
the behavior is not complicated by a position habit. 
Position habits occur when the difference in force 
resistance is not marked. Behavior of a positional 
nature tends to inhibit behavior based upon dis- 
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crimination of force resistance. Bibliography.— N. 
L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5464. Ni, C.-F. The influence of punishment for 
errors during the learning of the first maze upon the 
mastery of the second maze. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1934, 18, 23-28.—White rats which had learned one 
maze with punishment for errors subsequently learned 
a second maze without punishment. The control 
group learned both mazes without punishment. There 
was a saving of trials and errors for the punished 
animals in learning the first maze. This saving was 
also manifested in the learning of the second maze. 
The author concludes that ‘‘under our present condi- 
tions, the punishment for errors during the learning 
of the first maze has not only a beneficial influence 
upon the learning of the first maze but also upon the 
mastery of the second maze. The existence of a 
general cautious attitude in the animals previously 
trained with punishment seems to have a facilitatory 
effect on the subsequent activity."— N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

5465. Nice, L. B., & Fishman, D. The viscosity of 
the blood of pigeons in the quiet state and following 
excitement. Amer. J. Physiol., 1934, 109, 569-571.— 
The viscosity of the blood of pigeons in the quiet state 
averaged 3.86, while after excitement (fear, anxiety 
and pain) it was 4.86. The average increase in the 
viscosity of the blood of pigeons after excitement was 
23%. This increase is approximately of the same 
magnitude as previously observed by the authors with 
other animals (Nice and Fishman 1934). The causes 
of the viscosity increase during excitement are con- 
sidered.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

5466. Pearl, R. The influence of density of popula- 
tion upon egg production in Drosophila melanogaster. 
J. Exper. Zool., 1932, 63, 57-84.—Experiments in- 
volving the counting of over 100,000 eggs show that 
as density of population within a limited closed uni- 
verse (a bottle) increases the rate of egg production 
per female decreases. This is considered to be an 
indication of a change in physiological equilibrium 
resulting in part from collisions, which also shows 
itself in an alteration in food intake and in energy 
output in muscular work.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 


5467. Teyrovsky, V. Die Reparatur der Kécher- 
wand bei der Larve von Neuronia ruficrus (L.). 
(The repairing of the cocoon wall in the larvae of 
Neuroma ruficrus L.) Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 19, 
182-186.—The author varied the size, position, and 
shape of incisions into the cocoon wall of this insect 
and observed the method whereby the larvae repaired 
these damages. The most important finding is that 
different forms of destruction of the tissue are reacted 
to with different forms of behavior. Although the 
investigation is not finished, the present results show 
the presence of Gestalt factors in the behavior of these 
flies.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

5468. Wilson, M. O. Symbolic behavior in the 
white rat. I. Relation of amount of interpolated 
activity to adequacy of the delayed response. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1934, 18, 29-49.—The rat was 
required to turn to the right or to the left after emerg- 
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ing from a central alley, the direction of the turn 
depending upon which of two possible sequences of 
turns had been taken in entering the central alley. 
The amount of activity was determined by the length 
of the central alley. A criterion of 80% correct 
responses in 40 consecutive trials was met for a given 
length of the central alley by the following percentages 
of rats (12-16 rats per group): 8 inches, 100%; 
24 inches, 60%; and 60 inches, 18%. Hence the 
‘adequacy of the delayed response decreases with the 
amount of interpolated activity introduced during 
the delay period.”” It is suggested that a psycho- 
physical function is involved. Gross motor posturing 
was not required for successful delay. Bibliography. 
— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5469. Wingfield, R. C., & Dennis, W. The de- 
pendence of the rat’s choice of pathways upon the 
length of the daily trial series. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1934, 18, 135-147.—‘‘When allowed a choice of two 
equally long pathways leading to the food box, one 
starting toward the food box and the other starting 
away from it, 13 albino rats selected the pathway 
starting toward the food box 84% of the time.”’ This 
was true when one trial a day was given. With 
interchange of the starting point and goal, 47% of the 
runs were on the path in the direction of the food 
box. With two consecutive runs per day, there was 
almost perfect alternation between the two pathways. 
With six consecutive runs per day the alternations 
decreased to 68%. ‘‘When given four consecutive 
runs on a maze involving four choices, 95.2% of the 
rats selected three or four pathways in making four 
runs while 43.2% selected all four pathways. The 
percentages are 0, 4.8, 52, and 43.2 for one, two, 
three, and four pathways chosen. The percentages 
expected according to chance were 1.5, 32.8, 56.3, 
and 9.4 for one, two, three, and four pathways. This 
experiment indicates that the results of the preceding 
experiments should not be interpreted as evidence 
for an alternation tendency as such, but rather as 
evidence for a tendency, under some conditions, to 
take varied pathways."’ Bibliography.— N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

[See also abstracts 5331, 5417, 5418, 5420, 5422, 

5428, 5431, 5450, 5474, 5552. ] 
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5470. Baker, G. The mental and social status of 
1500 patients in the obstetrical clinic of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
1933, 52, 275-313.—The conditions found were typical 
of any southern city. The white patients were 
probably inferior to the general white population of 
Baltimore, while the colored were probably represent- 
ative of the urban negro population. The median 
mental age for the whites was 12.3 and for the colored 
10.6 years. Of the whites, 39%, and of the colored, 
when judged by white standards, 70% were feeble- 
minded. Only one-third of the colored, however, 
according to their own standards (mean 10 years) 
were feeble-minded. Over two-thirds of the white and 
one-third of the colored had used contraceptive 
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methods. The greatest needs at present are judicious 
permissive legislation for sterilization, and factual 
evidence, obtained from intelligent patients sterilized 
for other than mental conditions, regarding the effect 
of the present methods on libido. Following the 
present orienting survey, the next step is intensive 
study of the individual case chiefly from the eugenic 
standpoint.—M. E. Morse (Baltimecre). 


5471. Davenport, C. B. Child development from 
the standpoint of genetics. Scient. Mo., 1934, 39, 
97-116.—A survey of development from the fertiliza- 
tion of the ovum to birth, under the directing role of 
the genes. A simple but systematic and inclusive 
descriptive account illustrated with twenty figures.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

5472. Popenoe, P. Fecundity of families dependent 
on public charity. Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 214-221. 
—A study of 504 families who had been dependent for 
years on public relief in Los Angeles County shows 
that they have been producing children steadily at 
public expense. The completed family averages five 
living children, and one third of these are born after 
the family has become dependent. Three or more 
social welfare agencies were aiding each of these 
families in 80% of the cases. The mean Mexican fam- 
ily is half again as large as the mean American 
family. Most of the wives are still young enough to 
bear more children at public expense. The longer a 
family is dependent on charity, the more children it 
produces.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

5473. Sorsby, A. Anophthalmos: an unpublished 
manuscript by James Briggs giving the first account 
of the familial occurrence of the condition. Brit. J. 
Ophth., 1934, 18, 469-472.—Briggs’ manuscript, 
written about 1813, gives some particulars of a family 
in which four of the children were born with a total 
deficiency of the eyeball. Three other children were 
born in a natural state. This defect (anophthalmos) 
was connected neither with the sex nor the order of 
birth.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

5474. Sumner, F. B. A test of the possible effects 
of visual stimuli upon the hair color of mammals. 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sct., 1934, 20, 397-402.—The 
author describes an experiment with mice to test the 
effect over several generations of various colored 
backgrounds on the hair color of the mice. The 
results were entirely negative.—W. N. Hallett (Cedar 
Crest). 

[See also abstracts 5429, 5461, 5466, 5720, 5721.) 
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5475. Adler,G. Entdeckung der Seele. (The dis- 
covery of the soul.) Ziirich: Rascher, 1934. Pp. 
viii + 157. RM. 3.50, 4.80.—Together with his 
explanation of the Freudian and Adlerian theories 
the author gives a description of C. G. Jung’s ana- 
lytical psychology. In an outline of the chief points 
of view of Freud and Adler on the judgment of the 
condition existing between the conscious and the 
unconscious there follows a detailed description of 
Jung’s treatment of the same topic. Special emphasis 
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is laid on Jung's working out of the conception recently 
introduced in psychology, as, e.g., the person, the 
animus, the archetype, the collective unconscious, 
etc. A special section treats Jung’s important doctrine 
of types from both a theoretical and a practical stand- 
point. Greater emphasis is laid on the comparative 
representation of the theories concerning the dream. 
Here, also, a concise description of Freud’s and 
\dler’s theories is followed by a detailed description 
of Jung’s point of view (the meaning of symbols, 
reductive and constructive dream interpretation, 
objective and subjective stages, etc.). This compre- 
hensive representation of the Jung dream theory 
rectifies both the theoretical and practical sides of 
dream interpretation. A section on Jung’s concept 
of the individual forms the conclusion. In contrast 
with Freud and Adler, the positive significance of 
the irrational and instinctive tendencies of the un- 
conscious become emphasized. Even in this direction 
Jung’s work signifies a decided expansion of the 
‘‘European"’ consciousness, since it shows the creative, 
or in the widest sense, religious foundations of the 
soul, and from them undertakes again to found the 
position of the “European” people.—G. Adler (Ziirich). 

5476. Brown, J. F. Freud and the scientific 
method. Phil. Sci., 1934, 1, 323-337.—The author 
lists ten criteria distinguishing between ‘‘class’’ theory 
and ‘“‘field"’ theory, and tests Freud’s methodology 
by these ten criteria. ‘‘Class’’ theory is the antithesis 
of “good"’ methodology; it is characteristic of Aris- 
totle’s kinetics, while modern kinetics fulfils the 
criteria for “‘feld"’ theory. Brown finds that Freud's 
work belongs to ‘“‘class’’ theory on four of ahese 
criteria, to ‘field’ theory on two of them, and to a 
mixture of both on four: “He is strikingly a ‘good’ 
theorist in his lack of dichotomies and in his lack of 
valuative concepts. On the other hand, the forces 
postulated by Freud to account for human behavior 
are largely determined by ‘class’; in place of vectorial 
forces he uses entelechies; behavior is locally deter- 
mined; his analyses are in terms of historical-geo- 
graphical regularities rather than in ahistorical 
typical laws. His method shows indiscriminate use 
of both structural and functional analysis; his con- 
cepts are partly substantial, partly functional; he uses 
the hypothetical-deductive method, but only inade- 
quately; and he fails to distinguish between meta- 
physical ‘why’ and scientific ‘how.’ ""—C. C. Peters 

Pennsylvania State). 

5477. Cohen, L. H., Sears, R. R., Lindley, S. B., 
Shipley, W. C., & Snedden, P. K. Psychophysio- 
logical measurements during somnolence induced by 
phenobarbital (luminal). J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 
415-431.—One patient addicted to luminal was 
examined during somnolence. The more severe 
disturbances were found at the lower levels of psy- 
chological activity, and less disturbance was found 
at the higher levels.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5478. Eisendorfer, A. Ego status in psychoanaly- 
sis. Psychiat. Quar., 1934, 8, 515-524.—A weak, 
infantile, poorly integrated ego contra-indicates psy- 
choanalysis unless a modified technique is used.—C. 
R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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5479. Fellmann, F. M. Hellsehen oder Strahlung? 
(Clairvoyance or radiation?) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 
1934, 9, 280 ff.—A short and critical report on para- 
psychical phenomena.—J/. Deussen (Markkleeberg). 


5480. Fischer, O. Zur Frage der Kriminaltelepa- 
thie. (On the question of criminal telepathy.) Zsch. 
f. Parapsychol., 1934, 9, 241 ff.—J. Deussen (Mark- 
kleeberg). 


5481. Guttmann, A. Angsttriume. (Anxiety 
dreams.) Umschau, 1934, 4, 265 ff.—Guttmann 
relates his own “fear of examination” dreams and 
reports on a later self-therapy which resulted in 
indifference toward the examinations.—J. Deussen 
(Markkleeberg). 


5482. Hahn, B. Eifersuchtals Neurose. (Jealousy 
as a neurosis.) Fortsch. Med., 1933, 51, 336-344.— 
Hahn’s conclusions were reached through experience 
with the cathartic method. The jealous subject 
demands sole possession of an object which is free to 
dispose of itself and gives the impression that the 
subject is not the owner. The third person is im- 
portant only in so far as the struggle for sole possession 
is directed against him. Jealousy occurs only in an 
erotic setting, and its objectively founded forms are 
found among normal persons. Pathological jealousy, 
especially marked in schizophrenia, chronic alcoholism 
and cocaine addiction, is rooted in the subject’s inner 
uncertainty, exaggerated striving for power, and 
demand for assurance against threatened disposses- 
sion. Its types are the tyrannic, the ruthless and the 
martyr. Jealousy is often unconscious, the third 
person being regarded merely as unsympathetic. 
Self-cure is impossible; only a systematic catharsis, 
preferably of the individual-psychology type, is 
efficacious.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5483. Heyer,G.R. Ein Bild aus dem unbewussten 
Seelenleben: die subtile Melancholie. (A picture 
from the unconscious psychic life: subtle melancholy. ) 
Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1934, 7, 142-145.—Heyer 
brings out the symbolism of Diirer’s engraving 
Melancholy in relation to the artist’s life (mother 
fixation, inhibition of creativeness by increasing 
introversion), and to the historical situation (the 
violent breaking up of the Middle Ages). He inter- 
prets the applications to present political and psycho- 
therapeutic conditions metaphysically in accordance 
with his Organism of the Soul. The picture expresses 
in collective form the supra-individual content of life. 
There are two antagonistic types of epochs and per- 
sons: the individualistic and the institutional. The 
second is exemplified by the Catholic Church, China, 
Bolshevism, Fascism, and National Socialism. Ana- 
lytical psychology must recognize that this type, now 
ascendant, demands a supra-individual attitude and 
symbolism.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5484. Jung, C. G. Ueber Komplextheorie. (The 
theory of complexes.) Zentbi. f. Psychotherap., 1934, 
7, 139-142.—]J ung emphasizes the autonomous nature 
of complexes. There is no valid distinction between 
them and partial personalities. Consciousness is 
always convinced both that complexes are alien and 
hence to be eliminated; and trivial, to be hidden. A 
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neurosis appears when the complex reaches the con- 
scious surface. It assimilates progressively the ego- 
consciousness, even to neurotic dissociation of the 
personality. Complexes are found among all peoples 
at all historic periods. They represent a survival of 
the primitive psychic condition and belong to the 
predetermined psychic constitution. As there is no 
reason to assume that these conditions will not endure 
as long as humanity, autonomous complexes must be 
regarded as a normal part of the structure of the un- 
conscious. Psychological theories necessarily harbor 
the complexes of their authors, and in turn violently 
react, positively or negatively, on the complexes of 
the public. Modern psychology with its investigation 
of complexes has opened up a region of psychic tabu. 
Their deepest potentialities are not yet fathomed. 
Three important problems arise from their existence: 
the therapeutic, philosophic and ethical. All are 
under discussion.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5485. Leuba, J. Comptes rendus, VIII conférence 
des psychanalystes de langue francaise. (Proceed- 
ings, 8th conference of French-speaking psycho- 
analysts.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1934, 7, 116-136. 
—This conference, presided over by Flournoy, con- 
sisted of the discussion of two reports. The one, by 
Jean Piaget, was entitled ‘Psychoanalysis and 
intellectual development”; the other, by Raymond de 
Saussure, was entitled ‘Genetic psychology and 
psychoanalysis.” —R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

5486. Macht, D. L, & Davis, M. E. Experimental 
studies, old and new, on menstrual toxin. /. Comp. 
Psychol., 1934, 18, 113-134.—A large number of 
experiments showing the deleterious effects of meno- 
toxin on the growth of plants, the activity of nerve 
and muscle preparations, the activity of microor- 
ganisms, and the maze behavior of white rats are 
reported. It is asserted that ‘‘All the chemical and 
biological data bearing on the nature of menotoxin 
confirm the original hypothesis of Macht and Lubin 
as to its close relationship to oxycholesterol.”’ Ex- 
tensive bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

5487. Miller, R. Interessante Spontanphinomene 
in Freising. (An interesting spontaneous phenom- 
enon in Freising.) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1934, 9, 
256 ff.—In the first part of the paper the author gives 
a thorough report concerning pulsating visions and 
how with the help of a signal he established a conversa- 
tion with “ghosts” (principally with “Judas Is- 
cariot’’); in the second part he seeks to explain this 
phenomenon, whereby he and others proceed from 
the hypothesis that ‘‘accumulated matter is electri- 
fied.""—J. Deussen (Markkleeberg). 


5488. Nacht, S. La pensée magique dans le réve. 
(Magic thoughtinthedream.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 
1934, 7, 84~-97.—During the dream the injured and 
weary individual returns to the narcissistic world of 
his infancy, where his power appears limitless and 
unfettered to him. The hypothesis is formulated 
that the dream corresponds to a need of the mind, 
that it fulfils a useful and salutary psychic function. 
Social life obliges civilized man to repress many 
hostile, aggressive, sadistic tendencies. A good 
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number of these repressed drives gain free rein in 
the dream, where everything is possible and per- 
mitted.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


5489. Noesselt, H. Schicksal und Gestaltwerdung 
im Blickfeld des astrologischen Systems. (Destiny 
and pattern development in the visual field of the 
astrological system.) Zsch. f. Menschenk., 1934, 10, 
No. 1.—Noesselt describes the structural character 
of astrology as a “gigantic, ancient, already crumbled 
structure of the human-spiritual conception of the 
cosmos, no longer perceived as a unique thing today.”’ 
In these words the conception of destiny loses its 
threatening tone. Man becomes reduced to the in- 
separable unity of destiny and character. Noesselt 
wishes to set forth the elements of the astrological 
system, so far as they may have been worked out by 
the scientific astrological investigations of the last 
30 years, after the manner of a pure science, as abso- 
lutely certain and impervious to any rationalistic 
criticism. The attempt to produce a synthesis of the 
elements and to find a useful prognostic method still 
encounters, to be sure, certain difficulties. The con- 
clusion offers references to the literature.— H. Pabel 
(Berlin). 


5490. Quade, F. Ist der Spiritismus eine Wissen- 
schaft? (Is spiritualism a science?) Zsch. f. Para- 
psychol., 1934, 9, 275 ff.—Quade seeks to invalidate 
the reported objection (Hanig’s) against the scientific 
objective character of spiritualism.—J. Deussen 
(Markkleeberg). 


5491. Quastel, J. H. Narcosis and mental func- 
tion. Psychiat. Quar., 1934, 8, 227-234.—Oxygen 
deficiency produces a first effect of stimulation, 
followed by a state of sensory and mental dulness. 
The subject often becomes possessed of fixed ideas 
and (being unable to reason) does foolish things, 
frequently being entirely unaware of any alteration 
in his behavior. There is a close similarity between 
such behavior and that following the action of nar- 
cotics. It has been shown that narcotic drugs have 
the effect of inhibiting, at low concentrations, the 
oxidation in the nervous system of substances im- 
portant in carbohydrate metabolism—such as glucose 
and lactic acid. It is suggested that experiments 
should be made in order to show a disturbance in 
detoxicating processes among certain psychotic types. 
Treatment by narcosis (modified by addition of glu- 
cose and insulin) may be rationalized according to the 
hypothesis that in narcosis a depression of nervous 
activity is secured, compared to which the disturbance 
due to the abnormal metabolites or harmful sub- 
stances may be regarded as small, and during the long 
period of narcosis these substances are eliminated 
and not replaced.—C. R. Aiwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5492. Strauch, H. Das Ichproblem bei Freud im 
Lichte Kants. (The ego problem in Freud in the light 
of Kant.) Erlangen: Déres, 1934. Pp. 57.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

5493. Trog, H. Die Religionstheorie der Psycho- 
analyse. (Theory of religion in psychoanalysis. ) 
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Hamburg: Fusslein, 1934. Pp. 76.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

5494. Wittkower, E., & Dhawan, K. Ueber Be- 
handlung chronischer funktioneller Obstipationen mit 
Methoden der Yoga-praxis. (Treatment of chronic 
functional constipation with the methods of Yoga 
practice.) Dtsch. med. Woch., 1933, 59, 284-285.—A 
report from the medical clinic of the Charité, Berlin, 
of 42 cases treated with three exercises of Yoga prac- 
tice. Two of these methods consisted of pelvic 
gymnastics; the third corresponded entirely to the 
recognized procedure of autosuggestion (a mixture 
of persuasion and autogenous training). 17 patients 
were cured and 11 improved.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 


[See also abstracts 5338, 5449, 5504, 5521. ] 
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5495. Abély, X., Abély, P., & Nodet, —. Excita- 
tion psychique et hyperhypophysie. (Psychical exci- 
tation and hyperhypophysia.) Ann. méd.-psycholl., 
1934, 92, 291-293.—A 51-year-old woman suffered 
from diabetes and acromegaly. Concomitant with 
the symptoms of these diseases, the patient showed 
marked manic symptoms. An X-ray showed hyper- 
plasia of the hypophysis—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 

5496. Baonville, H., Ley, J., & Titeca, J. Un cas 
de tétanie post-opératoire avec troubles mentaux 


graves. (A case of post-operative tetany with grave 
mental disorder.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 
26-40.—A brief history is given oi cases previously 


reported of patients showing mental symptoms with 
tetany. The present case is a 40-year-old woman who 
had shown symptoms of hyperparathyroidism for 
10 years. These included severe pain in the legs, 
decalcification of the bones, subcutaneous calcium 
metastases, and a small cervical tumor. After a 
partial removal! of the parathyroid and thyroid glands, 
the patient developed tetanous crises; a few days later, 
she manifested anxiety and became hallucinated. 
She tried to commit suicide by various methods. Both 
the tetany and the mental symptoms disappeared in 
about three weeks under treatment with calcium 
salts, cod-liver oil, and parathyroidin. Bibliography. 

M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 


5497. Bazison, F. L’astrazione formale del pen- 
siero quale sintomo di schizofrenia. (Formal ab- 
straction in thinking as a symptom of schizophrenia. ) 
Schizofrenie, 1934, 3, No. 1, 1-25.—The author 
considers as two different symptoms the tendency 
of schizophrenics to use abstract ideas and their 
tendency toward formal abstraction. In this latter 
case, even when a concrete fact is concerned, the 
schizophrenic conceives it abstractly and expresses 
it in an abstract terminology. The author believes 
that this peculiarity is derived indirectly from an 
artistic tendency, inasmuch as formal abstraction is 
the schizophrenic’s instinctive correction of the 
dissociation of his ideas. The general idea of order 
becomes an indirect means of association. The 
dissociation in its turn is the consequence of the 
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schizophrenic’s lack of realistic ideation. There are 
two modes of dissociation which are quite different 
psychologically: one is the direct consequence of the 
artistic tendency to isolate oneself from reality; the 
other manifests itself in the formal expression of 
thought and represents a means of defense against 
the gaps in thinking which result from the dissocia- 
tion of ideas. Formal abstraction may, by a vicious 
circle, facilitate the autism.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 

5498. Bender, L. Principles of Gestalt in copied 
form in mentally defective and schizophrenic persons. 
Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1932, 27, 661-686.—A small 
series of Wertheimer’s figures were presented for 
copying to groups of schizophrenic, feeble-minded, 
and normal subjects. Examples of the drawings are 
reproduced with a discussion of the genetic develop- 
ment of the visuomotor patterns. In schizophrenia 
there is a dissociation due to a reversion to the 
genetically more primitive tendencies.— D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

5499. Bender, L. Psychiatric mechanisms in child 
murderers. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1934, 80, 32-47.— 
Child murder by parents is a suicidal act as a result 
of identification processes. There is a tendency for 
mothers, especially, to project their symptoms into 
their children so that the child may become the 
hypochondriacal organ. There are two types of 
reactions to the murder which usually appear in com- 
bination. There is usually some increase in the 
symptoms which the patient already had, such as a 
stupor, a severe catatonic reaction, or a frank depres- 
sion. There is usually a conscious amnesia for the 
deed, associated, however, with evidence of uncon- 
scious knowledge of it.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5500. Berry, R. J. A. Some lesser known views of 
mental deficiency. Ment. Welfare (London), 1934, 
15, 39-45.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5501. Blankart, L. Ueber periodische Psychosen. 
(On periodic psychoses.) Laupen bei Bern: Poly- 
graph. Ges., 1934. Pp. 91.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5502. Boisen, A. T. The experiential aspects of 
dementia praecox. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1933, 13, 
543--578.—The purpose of this paper is to examine the 
inner meaning of the schizophrenic experience with 
particular reference to the religious manifestations 
and their implications. The author makes an inten- 
sive study of 176 individual cases, discussing various 
possible causative factors, reaction patterns, content 
of thought, and religious concern. He outlines, on 
the basis of the content of thought, some clinical types 
and discusses clinical results. Prognostic sign-boards 
receive some consideration. The author’s hypothesis 
is that ‘“‘the primary evil in dementia praecox lies in 
the realm of social relationship, particularly in a life 
situation involving personal failure, and that the 
common clinical pictures are determined by the 
various reaction patterns which may be employed to 
meet such situations.”’— N. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5503. Bostroem, A. Ueber die Bedeutung hyste- 
rischer Erscheinungen. (The meaning of hysterical 
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phenomena.) Dtsch. med. Woch., 1933, 59, 637-640. 
—Purposive hysterical reactions occupy a middle 
position between conscious purposive attitude and 
realization and the instinctive reacticens of the lower 
animals. They appear when the person feels uncer- 
tain of attaining his end by other methods. They are 
often an expression of guilt. The instinctive mech¢ 
anisms are especially clear in the prison psychoses. 
The appearance of a pseudodementia or a pseudo- 
psychosis in an accused but as yet unconvicted 
individual is equivalent to a confession. These 
conditions are never observed in persons later proved 
innocent or in delinquents before the accusation is 
made. Hysteria can be treated successfully by con- 
scious application of the guilt theory. The diagnosis 
should be made only when, in the absence of physical 
disease, the purposive connection can be proved.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5504. Clark, L. P. The mental treatment of 
stammering. Psychiat. Quar., 1934, 8, 306-318.— 
The author postulates a fixation at the oral-erotic 
stage of development, with a neurotic basis for the 
stammering. He recommends psychoanalytic therapy. 
—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5505. Clark, R. M. The mongol: a new explana- 
tion. J. Ment. Sci., 1933, 79, 328-336.—(Fourth 
communication.) The author’s contention is that 
mongolism is the aftermath of fetal Graves’ disease 
and that the problem of the mongol is the problem 
of this disease. The etiology of the two is the same. 
In both a susceptibility to the condition is inherited. 
Determining factors are shock, fright, mental worry, 
sexual disturbances, or those conditions present in a 
pregnant mother, over 40 years of age, after a long 
series of pregnancies and approaching the climacteric. 
These conditions probably give rise to maternal 
endocrine disturbance.—R. Smith (Clark). 


5506. Conrad, A. The psychiatric study of hyper- 
thyroid patients. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1934, 79, 
505-529; 656-674.—-In this study were 166 women 
and 34 men patients. 40 unselected cases among the 
women and 22 unselected male cases are discussed. 
The author’s summary finds that there was a history 
of psychic trauma in 94% of cases of Graves’ disease; 
that a flushing of neck and lower face has a high degree 
of specificity in leading to the conflict over which 
the patient has decompensated (the degree of severity 
of the flushing shows some correlation with the eleva- 
tion of the B. M. R. and with the violence of the 
trauma recalled); that the majority of women show 
great dependence emotionally on the mother, while 
another distinct group is unable to bear the burden 
of maternal responsibility; that the men show fear of 
deprivation of mother comforts, but with a less 
specific fear, usually a fear of public disgrace. The 
emotional pattern may be explained by hypothesizing 
a pathological development, often a frustration, in 
the normal attempt to establish independence of the 
mother. The conception of Graves’ syndrome must 
include susceptibility to specific emotional traumata 
and a characteristic personality pattern.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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5507. Cooper, J. M. Mental disease situations in 
certain cultures—a new field for research. J. Abn. 
& Soc. Psychol., 1934, 29, 10-17.—Five cultures were 
used for the data in this article: Eastern Cree, Fuegian, 
Eskimo, Siberian Arctic, and Malayan. There 
appears to be no significant correlation or genetic 
relationship between the higher or lower incidence of 
mental disorder in general, or of hysteria in particular, 
and racial heredity, natural environment, and cultural 
level. Most mental derangement among preliterate 
peoples has fundamentally the same patterns and 
probably the same etiology as among civilized peoples. 
Prevalent cultural patterns appear to have an in- 
fluence, perhaps an important one, upon mental 
disease patterns. The study of mental disorders 
among primitive peoples is an almost virgin field 
for social, anthropological and psychiatric research.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5508. Courbon, P. Refus par un mari de recevoir 
au foyer son épouse guérie d’une psychose. (Refusal 
of a husband to take his wife back after recovery from 
a psychosis.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 67-73.— 
The mother of five young children developed tuber- 
culosis and a psychosis. After her psychotic episode, 
she was still too weak physically to earn her own 
living. The husband refused to take her home on 
the grounds that she might contaminate the children 
or have a relapse, although the physicians assured 
him it was perfectly safe-—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 

5509. Courbon, P. Guérison 450 ans d’une astasie 
abasie hystérique datant de l’enfance. (Cure at 
50 years of an hysterical astasia-abasia dating from 
infancy.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 233-237.—A 
woman who had never been able to walk normally and 
who had been subjected to many kinds of medical 
and surgical treatment was finally reeducated in about 
6 weeks to such an extent that she could walk nor- 
mally. Mild sedatives and physiotherapy were used 
in connection with the psychotherapy.—M. B. 
Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 

5510. Courbon, P. Délire mélancolique consécutif 
a une émotion joyeuse. (Melancholic delusion fol- 
lowing a joyous emotion.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 
92, 238-241.—A poor woman with a huge nose found 
a valuable ring. She turned it over to the police. 
Since it was not claimed in a year, it was given back 
to her. Following this, she became very depressed 
and thought she was being accused of theft.—M. B. 
Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 

5511. Dearborn, G. v. N. Amentia in medical 
diagnosis. Psychiat. Quar., 1934, 8, 524-534.—It is 
important for accurate diagnosis i in the art and science 
of medicine that due consideration should be given to 
the intelligence status of the patient.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5512. Delgado, H. La experiencia penosa respecto 
del sexo ‘‘opuesto”’ en la génesis de un delito pasional. 
(Painful experience in respect to the opposite sex in 
the genesis of unpremeditated crime.) Rev. de crim. 
psiquiat. y med. leg., 1934, 21, 89-111.—A genetic 
inquiry into the factors underlying a crime committed 
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by a neurotic female of 42 years. An examination of 
the ancestry for three generations showed all to be 
normal. Six filial relatives were also normal. The 
genetic factors influencing the neurotic condition are 
reviewed minutely: e.g., nocturnal terror at age 5, 
extreme shock at death of the mother at age 14, 
separation from first husband at age 24. Subsequent 
marital troubles led to hysteria. The Woodworth 
instability test, Jung’s method of association, and the 
diagnostic technique of Rorschach indicated an emo- 
tional complex. Conclusion: the subject was not 
constitutionally dangerous; the crime was committed 
during violent emotion, marital grief contributing.— 
R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


5513. Desruelles, M. Les classifications des mala- 
dies mentales dans l’enseignement contemporain. 
(The classification of mental diseases in contemporary 
teaching.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 41-58.—All 
the present classifications of mental diseases as taught 
in European schools are mixed in type. Etiology and 
anatomical pathology, where known, are used in all 
the classifications. Psychological and symptomo- 
logical classifications are also used in some systems. 
Sixteen systems of classification are presented. Most 
of these are taken from French professors, but some 
come from Belgian, Portuguese, Swiss, and Italian 
professors.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 
Hospital). 

5514. Dide, —, & Barrére, —. L/’instinct et les 
psychopathies. (Essai de psychopathogénése.) (In- 
stinct and the psychopathies. Essay on psycho- 
genesis.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 1-15.—If 
certain mental diseases such as manic-depressive 
psychoses, systematized deliria, and hebephrenic or 
catatonic syndromes are dependent on a decay of the 
original intelligence, they are due to instability, a 
deviation from the instinctive, or insufficient instincts. 
The mental symptoms are then secondary to the 
disordered instincts. The intermittent psychoses 
have a remission of the instincts while the chronic 
psychoses have an elision.—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 


5515. Divry, —, & Evrard, —. Histoire d’une 
algie rebelle. (History of an unyielding neuralgia.) 
J. belge de neur. et de psychiat., 1934, 34, 378-385.— 
The case history of a woman of 57 with neurosyphilis 
who has been suffering for 13 years from pains which 
were remarkably persistent in their intensity and 
radicular topography (C8, D1). The pains resisted 
specific treatment (prematurely interrupted), Dmel- 
cos fever therapy, perihumoral sympathectomy, and 
resection of a fragment of the ulnar nerve. Aside 
from the symptoms of neurosyphilis and the direct 
consequences of the removal of the ulnar nerve the 
examination showed a slight atrophy of the muscula- 
ture dependent on C7, C8 and D1, hyperalgesia in 
the region dependent on C8 and D1, lesions from 
spondylitis in the cervical spine, dilation of the 
ascending aorta and active vaso-dilation in the right 
forearm and hand, as well as a generalized hypoal- 
gesia, which latter was considered a superimposed 
functional nervous manifestation. The authors 
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believe that this is a case of radiculitis due to syphilis. 
As radicotomy was considered too dangerous and as 
injections of atropine and novocaine did not relieve 
the pain, the resumption of the specific treatment 
was advised.— H. Sys (Cornell). 
5516. Dorsey, J. M., & Travis, L. E. Reflex 
response latencies in manic and depressive cases of 
the cyclothymic group and in cases of catatonic stupor 
of the schizophrenic group. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 
1932, 27, 687-690.—Electromyographically deter- 
mined patellar tendon reflex response latencies were 
obtained from three selected groups of psychotic 
patients. The reflex conduction time of the depressed 
patients was within the normal range; that of manic 
patients was lower; that of catatonic patients greatly 
increased. These results tend to substantiate the 
concept that retardation and facilitation of the higher 
neural correlation centers increases and decreases, 
respectively, the activities of the lower centers.—D. 
G. Marquis (Yale). 
5517. Du Bois, P. H. Studies of catatonia. III. 
Bodily postures assumed while sleeping. Psychiat. 
Quar., 1934, 8, 546-552.—Curl or ‘“‘fetal’’ postures 
constituted less than 10% of the number of the 
postures assumed, and less than 7% of the sleeping 
time. Comparison with one normal subject showed 
no significant difference. Two patients who main- 
tained extreme curl or ‘‘fetal’’ positions during the 
day assumed a normal range of positions during sleep. 
C—. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
5518. Earl, C. J. C. The human e drawings 
of adult defectives. J. Ment. Sci., 1933, 79, 305-328. 
—This is a study of the drawings of 420 adult defec- 
tives, undertaken particularly to evaluate the Good- 
enough test as a component in a battery of tests for 
these subjects. The author finds that the Good- 
enough test is a useful component for such a battery. 
Correlation between this test and the Stanford-Binet 
for 113 subjects ranging in mental age from 5 to 9 
years was .48 + .07. In comparison with normal 
children of similar intelligence defectives’ drawings 
excel in detail but are deficient in spatial orientation 
and proportion. Their drawings are static and tend 
toward femininity, and a special ability for drawing 
is uncommon.—R. Smith (Clark). 
5519. Eisen, G. Ueber die Verhiitung von Schizo- 
hrenie, gepriift am Krankenstand der Heil- und 

egeanstalt Regensburg. (The prevention of 
schizophrenia, as tested on the patient population of 
the hospital at Regensburg.) Erlangen Med. Diss., 
1933. Pp. 19.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5520. Evensen, H. Om innleggelse i asyl efter 
egen begjaering og uten synnssykeattest. III. En 
utvei til administrativ ordning. (Admission to insti- 
tutions for mentally diseased on request and without 
official attestation for insanity. 3. A proposal for 
administrative arrangement.) Tidsskr. f. d. norske 
laegefor., 1934, 54, 812-820.—On the basis of a survey 
of psychiatric legislation in the U. S. A. and European 
countries, an outline is given of desirable changes for 
Norway regarding the care of mental patients. Under 
the present system too little is done, the writer holds, 
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for psychoneurotics, border-line cases, and psychotic 
patients in the early stages of the disease. The 
arrangement adopted by Massachusetts is recom- 
mended.— V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 


5521. Ey, H. Bréves remarques historiques sur 
les rapports des états psychopathiques avec le réve 
et les états intermédiaires au sommeil et a la veille. 
(Brief historical remarks on the relation of psycho- 
pathic states to the dream and states intermediate 
between sleep and waking.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1934, 92, 101-110.—A brief history is given of the 
various explanations of dreams. Dream states are 
shown to be similar to many psychopathic states, 
including hysteria and dementia praecox.—M. B. 
Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 


5522. Faris, R. E. L. Cultural isolation and the 
schizophrenic personality. Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 
40, 155-165.—Data from various sources appear to 
support the hypothesis that the “shut-in’’ or “‘seclu- 
sive’ personality, which is generally considered to be 
the basis of schizophrenia, may be the result of an 
extended period of “cultural isolation,” that is, 
separation from intimate and sympathetic social 
contacts. A large number of the cases in the hospital 
records show some history of this isolation, and many 
even show evidence that the patient had once been 
normally sociable and developed the seclusiveness 
only after a long period of isolation. Descriptions 
of prisoners in solitary confinement and other spatially 
isolated groups show that in time many develop the 
typical schizoid symptoms. An examination of the 
early social situation indicates that the larger number 
of schizophrenics came from communities in which 
the social disorganization was very marked and an 
intimate social life was difficult to achieve. Where 
social contacts are adequate, the schizoid personality 
type is rare or completely lacking. Finally, treatment 
by re-establishing social contacts has’ shown some 
degree of success.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


5523. Faris, R. E. L. Some observations on the 
incidence of schizophrenia in primitive societies. 
J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 29, 30-31.—Several 
articles are referred to in substantiating the hypothesis 
that in the primitive culture, the nature of the social 
life is such that a “‘shut-in”’ personality type, and con- 
sequently the psychotic state of schizophrenia, could 
not occur.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


5524. Fleming, G. W. T. H. The revision of the 
classification of mental disorders. J. Ment. Sci., 
1933, 79, 753-757.—The official classification of 
mental disorders of the Royal Medico-Psychological 
Association is presented. The scheme consists of 
two parts, which are intended to be used in conjunc- 
tion with each other. Part I contains the actual 
classification and Part II the etiological or associated 
factors. An attempt has been made to make the 
classification sufficiently elastic to allow of future 
developments. For this reason the table consists of 
a limited number of broad headings, rather than an 
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exhaustive inventory of syndromes and sub-groups.— 
H. W. Karn (Clark). 

5525. Forbes, T. W. Studies of catatonia. II. 
Central control of cerea flexibilitas. Psychiat. Quar., 
1934, 8, 538-545.—Observational and photograph- 
ically recorded data showed that cerea flexibilitas, 
which was present quite markedly in two stuporous 
catatonic dementia praecox patients, disappeared 
with the onset of sleep. Their motility approached 
but did not reach the range to be expected from 
normal sleepers. Three other patients, who exhibited 
the waxy state during waking hours, showed similar 
relaxation during sleep. Eight non-cataleptic de- 
mentia praecox patients showed no marked change 
between the waking and sleep states in similar records 
of motility. Their sleeping motility compared with 
that of the healthy normal individual. The explana- 
tion of the waxy state in dementia praecox must 
provide a “‘functional’’ mechanism so that the quick 
reversibility obtained at the onset or end of sleep is 
accounted for. Presumably the activity of either 
cortical or lower brain centers must be directly or 
indirectly responsible for the occurrence of cerea 
flexibilitas—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5526. Fraatz, P. Die Neurosen Hysterie und 
Neurasthenie. [Ihr Verhiltnis zur Psychopathie. 
(The relation of hysteria and neurasthenia to psycho- 
pathy.) Med. Welt, 1933, 7, 989-991; 1032-1034.—As 
Fraatz’s discussion is directed to the practical needs 
of the legal profession, he considers chiefly the differ- 
ential diagnosis of hysteria and neurasthenia. At 
the end, out of the wealth of clinical pictures in the 
two neuroses, there emerge clearly only the rare acute 
exhaustion, somatic lability and the asthenic psycho- 
path. It might be better to renounce the terms 
neurasthenia and hysteria entirely —M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

5527. Freeman, H. The arm-to-carotid circula- 
tion time in normal and schizophrenic subjects. 
Psychiat. Quar., 1934, 8, 290—-299.—Schizophrenia is 
characterized by an abnormal slowing of the circula- 
tion time, and by an abnormally high intra-individual 
variability in the rate of blood flow.—C. R. Atweil 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5528. Fritz, M. F. The field of psychodietetics. 
Psychol. Clin., 1933, 22, 181-186.—The author coins 
the term psychodietetics to designate ‘‘the science of 
the feeding of an individual in sickness and in health 
with particular reference to the mental aspect.’’ The 
field is as yet little developed, but the author points 
out certain actual or possible psychodietetic factors 
in pernicious anemia, pellagra, migraine, epilepsy, 
and several other diseases.—/. 7. Metcalf (Vermont). 

5529. Frumkes, G. Mental disorders related to 
childbirth. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1934, 79, 540-552. 
—Pregnancy and childbirth are periods of psycho- 
logical as well as physiological stress. The importance 
of psychological aspects may be shown by cases of 
psychoses occurring in men in relation to parenthood. 
Seven cases of mental disorders which were either 
precipitated or aggravated by pregnancy are cited. 
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Two were manic-depressive psychoses, manic type, 
two dementia praecox, catatonic type, one psycho- 
neurosis, psychasthenic type. A relatively frequent 
symptom is the development of a delusion that the 
baby is dead.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5530. Gaylor, J. B., & Wishart,G. M. The meta- 
bolic cost of sustained postures in normal and cata- 
tonic subjects. Brain, 1933, 56, 282-292.—The 
metabolic rate was studied under basal conditions and 
during sustained posture in three catatonic patients. 
A definite increase of metabolism during the posture 
was observed, but the metabolic cost was about one- 
fifth greater in normal subjects imitating the same 
posture.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

5531. Genil-Perrin, G., & Lebreuil, M. Un para- 
nolaque au bagne. (A paranoiac in a convict prison.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 16-25.—A brief history 
is given of a man who had spent several years in 
prisons and came out a reformer. He considered his 
confinement unjust, but tried to turn it to the benefit 
of mankind. He wrote a large volume telling of his 
experiences. He was very paranoid and had been a 
great source of trouble in the prisons.— M. B. Mitchell 
(New Hampshire State Hospital). 

5532. Hallowell, A. I. Culture and mental dis- 
order. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 29, 1-9.—By 
the use of some case material secured through field 
work among the Berens River Saulteaux of Manitoba 
and Ontario, the author shows that there are cultural 
factors which determine the peculiar form of the 


mental state exhibited in disorders and which operate 
as contributory, if not major, etiological influences.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5533. Henry, G. W. Psychogenic and constitu- 
tional factors in homosexuality; their relation to per- 
sonality disorders. Psychiat. Quar., 1934, 8, 243-263. 

[he author finds a conspicuous difference in the 
psychosexual histories in the heterosexual and homo- 
sexual groups. Prolonged intense emotional reactions 
to parents and sexual traumata in childhood are rare 
in the heterosexually adjusted, but are frequently 
noted in the early lives of homosexual individuals. 
In personality disorders the heterosexuals tend to 
develop benign psychoses, while the homosexuals 
are prone to have chronic paranoic and schizophrenic 
illnesses. Homosexual patients have considerably 
greater constitutional deviations from the general 
average than have the heterosexually adjusted. 
The homosexual male is characterized by a femi- 
nine carrying angle of the arm, long legs, narrow 
hips, large muscles, deficient hair on face, chest and 
back, feminine distribution of pubic hair, a high 
pitched voice, small penis and testicles and the 
presence of a scrotal fold. Not uncommonly there 
is an excess of soft fat on the shoulders and buttocks 
and at the girdle. The homosexual female is charac- 
terized by firm adipose tissue, deficient fat in the 
shoulders and at the girdle, firm muscles, excess hair 
on the chest, back and lower extremities, a tendency 
to masculine distribution of pubic hair, a small uterus 
and either over or under-development of the labia and 
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clitoris. There is also a tendency toward a shorter 
trunk, a contracted pelvis, under-development of the 
breasts, excess hair on the face and a low-pitched 
voice. The homosexual patient tends to have a 
dysplastic constitution and an arrested sexual de- 
velopment at the physiological level of integration. 
The reproductive capacities of pelvic structures re- 
main under-developed.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

5534. Herold, R. E. Results of habit training. 
Psychiat. Quar., 1934, 8, 511-514.—Habit training was 
applied to 200 patients, mostly dementia praecox, of 
untidy habits and appearance, idle and withdrawn 
from their environment. No improvement was noted 
in 14.9%, moderate improvement in 55.2%, sufficient 
improvement to be employed in 30.9%.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5535. Heuyer, —. Le syndrome d’automatisme 
mental et son utilité en psychiatrie. (The syndrome 
of mental automatism and its usefulness in psy- 
chiatry.) J. belge de neur. et de psychiat., 1934, 34, 
415-437.—The author describes in detail the con- 
ceptions of De Clérambault on the syndrome of 
mental automatism, which includes hallucinations, 
motor compulsions and inhibitions, ideational, verbal 
and emotional automatisms. It is characteristic 
that there is at the beginning no specific content, no 
idea of persecution or other fixation in these altera- 
tions. This syndrome is considered the basis and 
initial stage of all chronic hallucinatory psychoses. 
The author believes that an organic cause exists for 
it and in support of this contention he lists those 
pathological conditions in which mental automatism 
has been observed. Due to De Clérambault’s defini- 
tion of the syndrome of mental automatism it is 
possible to place the study of hallucinations in the 
framework of neurology and general pathology; this 
will contribute more to the progress of medicine than 
the most ingenious psychological theories.— H. Syz 
(Cornell). 

5536. Heuyer, —, Courthial, —, Dublineau, —, & 
Neron, —. Tests de caractéres en neuro-psychiatrie 
infantile. (Tests of character in child neuropsy- 
chiatry.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 162-214.— 
Four tests were used on boys from 12 to 18 years of 
age to determine their character and interests. One 
was a revision of the Woodworth-Mathews question- 
naire. The questions were classified and evaluated 
under the following headings: (1) simple emotionality, 
(2) psychasthenia and obsessions, (3) schizoid tenden- 
cies, (4) paranoid tendencies, (5) depressive or hypo- 
chondriacal tendencies, (6) impulsive or epileptic 
tendencies, (7) unstable tendencies, and (8) anti- 
social tendencies. Another test used was a modifica- 
tion of the Pressey cross-out test, consisting of three 
parts, for discovering complexes, morality, and 
interests. The third test was taken from May and 
Hartshorne, but was much shortened. It is a test for 
ethical sense, and consists in marking yes-no responses 
to concrete situations, such as those involving lying, 
stealing, and cheating. The fourth test is an analysis 
of character. The patient is asked to mark the quali- 
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ties he possesses and cross out the qualities he does 
not possess. The results on these tests were verified 
by social service investigation and psychiatric ex- 
aminations. Nine cases are given as examples. 
Bibliography.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire 
State Hospital). 


5537. Hoskins, R. G., & Sleeper, F. H. Organic 
functions in schizophrenia. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 
1933, 30, 123-140.—A summary is presented of the 
results of a study of the physiologic functions in 
schizophrenia. More than fifty organic variables 
were investigated by repeated tests on 57 male sub- 
jects over a period of seven months. The evidence 
brings out two sorts of abnormality as characteristic 
of schizophrenia. Most noteworthy, perhaps, is the 
high degree of variability of many of the bodily func- 
tions. In addition, certain physiologic functions are 
basically abnormal. The group is characterized by 
hypometabolism, increased urinary volume and 
moderate secondary anemia and lerkocytosis. The 
data in general support the suggesuon that schizo- 
phrenia is characterized by abnormal homeostasis.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


5538. Hoskins, R. G., Sleeper, F. H., Shakow, D 
Jellinek, E. M., Looney, J. M., & Erickson, M. H. 
A cooperative research in schizophrenia. Arch. Neur. 
& Psychiat., 1933, 30, 388-401.—A description is 
given of the methods and procedures used in a coop- 
erative project for the organic, psychologic, and 
psychiatric study of schizophrenia at the Worcester 
State Hospital, Massachusetts—D. G. Marquts 
(Yale). 

5539. Ihle, W. Zur Frage der traumatisch beding- 
ten Halluzinose. (On the question of traumatically 
conditioned hallucinosis.) Berlin: Michel, 1934. 
Pp. 17.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5540. Jochims, J. Zur Réntgentherapie kindlicher 
Schwachsinnszusténde. (Concerning the x-ray treat- 
ment of feeble-mindedness in children.) Arch. f. 
Kinderhk., 1933, 100, 27-31.—X-ray treatments upon 
cases of mongolism, endogenous imbecility, mi- 
crocephaly, post-encephalitic states, etc., have a 
slight suggestive effect, but its temporary character 
does not warrant the expense.— K. C. Pratt (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


5541. Kasak, M. Modern principles of psychiatry. 
Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1934, 13, 211-220.—Sci- 
entific medicine is making rapid progress, but the 
causes of many mental disorders are still obscure. 
Descriptive psychiatry culminated in Kraepelin. 
Interpretative psychiatry is more recent and inter- 
prets the conscious and unconscious motives of 
behavior. Occupational therapy is proving useful in 
some psychopathic cases.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


5542. Kling, C. A statistical study of the relations 
of neurasthenic, dyspeptic, and allergic symptoms. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 328-343.—A list of 160 
symptoms of neurasthenia, dyspepsia, and allergy 
was presented to 808 college students, who indicated 
the symptoms which applied to them. Correlations 
were calculated between different groups of symp- 
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toms, and individual cases were also studied. Mutual 
causal relationships seem to be present between the 
different groups of symptoms.—H. Cason (Wis- 
consin). 

5543. Kramer, F. Psychopathische Konstitutionen 
und organische Hirnerkrankungen als Ursache von 
Erziehungsschwierigkeiten. (Psychopathic constitu- 
tions and organic brain diseases as causes of educa- 
tional difficulties.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1933, 41, 
306-322.—It is easy to differentiate the psychopathic 
child from the feeble-minded, but difficult to dis- 
tinguish the former from those with definite brain 
lesions or from those that are normal. The difference 
between the psychopathic constitution and the 
normal is quantitative rather than qualitative. The 
psychopathic child is more plastic to environmental 
influences than the child with organic brain disease. 
The author holds that there are two types of psycho- 
pathy: (1) the sensitive type, and (2) the impulsive 
or over-active. The educational difficulties vary with 
the behavior characteristics of the two groups. The 
problems presented by epilepsy and encephalitis 
epidemica are also discussed.— K. C. Pratt (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 

5544. Kriiger, H. E. Verirrungen menschlichen 
Trieblebens. (Deviations of human instinctive life.) 
Krim. Monatsh., 1934, 8, 161.—A case report of an 
otherwise exemplary family man who repeatedly 
stole pillows to use as fetishes. The etiology appeared 
to be a war-wound of the head, which caused attacks 
of intense headache. The activities were carried out 
during these attacks, compulsively in a state of 
clouded consciousness, and they relieved the pain. 
His previously normal sex life gradually declined.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5545. Landis, C. Studies of catatonia. I. Intro- 
duction. Psychiat. Quar., 1934, 8, 535-537.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5546. Lange, W. Die dementia infantilis (Heller) 
in ihrer klinischen Bedeutung und ihre differential- 
diagnostische Abgrenzung gegen die hyperkinetische 
Erkr (Kramer-Pollnow) sowie psychische 
Folgezustinde nach postvaccinaler Enzephalitis. 
(The clinical significance of dementia infantilis of 
Heller and its differential diagnosis from the hyper- 
kinetic disease of Kramer-Pollnow, as well as the 
psychic after-effects of post-vaccination encephalitis. ) 
Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1933, 41, 455-484.—Dementia 
infantilis is characterized by progressive dementia 
and loss of understanding of speech, while the hyper- 
kinetic retain their understanding of speech and may 
show partial or complete recovery.—K. C. Pratt 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


5547. Lévy-Valensi, —, & Delay, J. Inspiration 
poétique morbide. (Morbid poetical inspiration.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 223-228.—A very 
emotional 20-year-old girl married a man 30 years 
her senior. He was repulsive to her sexually, but she 
bore one child. She became very depressed and 
agitated ; after attempting suicide she was hospitalized. 
She soon began chanting to herself and writing her 
letters in verse. The writing continued almost con- 
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She said it was stronger than herself and 

The verses were all on death, adieux, 
She became more sociable, her appetite 
and insomnia improved. After she was discharged, 
she could no longer write in verse. The poetry may 
have been a sublimation and catharsis.—WM. 
Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 

5548. Lévy-Valensi, —, & Delay, J. Délire ar- 
chaique (astrologie, envoitement . . . magnétisme). 
(An archaic delusion—astrology, magical charm . . . 
magnetism.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 229-232. 

A superstitious woman believed in presentiments, 
symbols, and astrology. She developed the idea that 
a Hindu magnetizer, who previously had given her 
electricity, had made an effigy of her in wax from a 
photograph she had given him. She believed that she 
actually felt everything he did to the effigy. She 
stuffed her vagina with cotton and wore a copper pot 
on her head in a vain effort to protect herself from him 
M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 


stantly. 
delivered her. 
and regrets. 


at night. 
Hospital). 
5549. Lewis, E.O. Types of mental deficiency and 
their social significance. J. Ment. Sci., 1933, 79, 
298-—305.—The author’s main argument is that the 
classification of defectives into a pathological group 
(manifesting abnormal variations from the normal 
mental state) and a subcultural group (manifesting 
normal variations and therefore representing an index 
of the mental status of the whole social group) helps 
us materially to understand the nature of the social 
problem which mental deficiency presents. Most 
defectives belong to the latter group, heredity is more 
important in its production, and it is largely concen- 
trated in the lower levels of the social group. It 
therefore constitutes the social problem. This prob- 
lem will be solved by regarding the clinical condition 
that has to be dealt with as that of general mental 
debility. Successful treatment will be the adoption 
of measures to increase the mental stability of all 
members of the community.—R. Smith (Clark). 


5550. Marburg, O. Unterschwelligkeit und beding- 
ter Reflex in der Neurose. (Lowering of the threshold 
and conditioned reflex in neurosis.) Wien. med. 
Woch., 1933, 83, 661-662.—Concussion and con- 
tusion of the brain and the early stages of Basedow’s 
disease can give rise, even in non-disposed individuals, 
to clinical pictures indistinguishable from neuroses. 
[he common element in these conditions is a lowering 
of the threshold of excitability, in consequence of 
which many reactions are more easily fixed. A second 
factor in fixation is the mechanism of the conditioned 
reflex. Although hyperexcitability can be reduced 
by sedatives, the conditioned reflex requires psychic 
treatment.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5551. Mareschal, —, & Beley, —. Syndrome 
hallucinatoire aigii a prédominance auditive chez un 
aveugle alcoolique. (Acute hallucinatory syndrome 
predominantly auditory in a blind alcoholic.) Amn. 
méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 64-67.—A young blind male 
alcoholic had three periods of confusion with agita- 
tion. His hallucinations were primarily auditory and 
pleasant in nature. He heard crackling fires, and the 
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voice of a young woman of his imagination who 
wished to divorce her husband and marry the patient. 
—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 

5552. Martino, G. Epilepsia experimental e 
humana. (Human and experimental epilepsy.) Rev. 
da Asso. Paulista de med., 1933, 2, (Mar.)—Research 
at the medical school of Asuncion, Paraguay, with 
dogs as subjects, has revealed three factors necessary 
for the experimental production of epileptiform con- 
vulsions: (1) an increase of central excitability by 
means of strychnine, (2) a stimulation of the cutane- 
ous zone corresponding to the center treated with 
strychnine, and (3) a constitutional predisposing 
factor. Whether or not an experimental predisposi- 
tion can be produced in animals is not known. 
Investigation of the predisposing factor is of most 
importance for the solution of the problem of human 
idiopathic epilepsy.—R. Smith (Clark). 

5553. McKendree, C.A. Psychopathic personality : 
medico-legal aspects. South. Med. J., 1934, 27, 254- 
258.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5554. Medd, M. R. Individualizing occupational 
therapy for the mental patient. Occup. Therap. & 
Rehab., 1934, 13, 241-256.—Occupational therapy 
affords an outlet for emotional conflicts, such as 
aggression toward members of the family. Frustrated 
patients find satisfaction in work which enables them 
to identify themselves with a superior class. Ration- 
alizations about inefficiency in a therapy project may 
afford a starting point for valuable psychiatric inter- 
views. A humble type of work may relieve feelings 
of guilt. The selection of therapeutic projects must 
obviously be an individual matter.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

5555. Meisner, E. Die atypischen Psychosen 
(Degenerations- und Mischpsychosen) und die 
grossen Formenkreise des Irreseins. (The atypical 
psychoses (degeneration and mixed psychoses) and 
the principal form cycles of psychosis.) Erlangen: 
Déres, 1933. Pp. 71.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5556. Miiller, H. [Ed.] Bericht iiber die psy- 
chiatrische Literatur, 1932. (Report on psychiatric 
literature, 1932.) Allg. Zsch. f. Psychiat. u. psychisch- 
gerichtl. Med., 1934, 96-98. Pp. 296. RM. 18.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5557. Petit, G., & Baudard, A. Psychose in- 
fectieuse chronique avec stéréotypies litaniques 
verbales et graphiques, palilalie, paligraphie et tachy- 
phémie anxieuse. Parkinsonisme fruste. (Chronic 
infectious psychosis with verbal and graphic litanic 
stereotypies, palilalia, paligraphia, and anxious tachy- 
phemia. Arrested parkinsonism.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1934, 92, 269-276.—A female patient suffered from 
convulsions in infancy and from a severe attack of 
typhoid fever at 10 years of age. About 18 years 
later, she became anxious and agitated at night, was 
deluded and hallucinated, suffered numerous con- 
vulsions, and developed a Parkinson syndrome. The 
most marked symptoms were stereotyped repetition 
of words and phrases in speech and writing. It was 
almost impossible for her to answer questions. In 
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spite of this, she kept in good contact with her 
environment. Bibliography.—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 


5558. Pichard, H., & Liber, A. F. Psychasthénie 
grave avec troubles labyrinthiques chez un base- 
dowien. (Grave psychasthenia with labyrinthine 
disturbances in a Basedow patient.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1934, 92, 286-289.—A psychasthenic adult 
male suffered from agoraphobia and vertigo. Follow- 
ing the disappearance of these symptoms the patient 
had a hypo-excitable labyrinth, several physical ills 
including Basedow’s disease, irritability, and extreme 
anxiety.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 
Hospital). 

5559. Richards, E. L. Practical features in the 
study and treatment of anxiety states. New Eng. J. 
Med., 1934, 210, 633-637.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5560. Schultz, I. H. Ist Psychotherapie lehr- und 
lernbar? (Can psychotherapy be taught and learned?) 
Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1934, 7, 146-158.—The 
scientific and sympathetic bases of the neuroses and 
the methods of treatment can be learned, the distress 
signals recognized, and a receptive attitude and a 
constructively cooperative course adopted in any 
given case. Theories fluctuate, terminologies are only 
gradually clarified; but these fundamentals remain. 
In reality, the severe neuroses follow ‘‘non-human”’ 
laws and are psychologically inexplicable. Schultz 
outlines a progressive course for medical psycho- 
therapeutic specialists, beginning with simple rational 
conscious methods, suggestion, the first stages of 
autogenous training, and the theories of the depth 
psychologies. The advanced course comprises further 
experience with the minor procedures and practical 
work in the major methods. He also describes a 
course for lay assistants, the emphasis of which is 
more on the religious and corrective educational 
aspects.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5561. Simmons, C. Studies in experimental psy- 
chiatry. IV. Deterioration of ‘‘g’” in psychotic 
patients. J. Meni. Sci., 1933, 79, 704-734.—200 
mental hospital patients of varied types were tested 
for (a) present g ability (by means of visual per- 
ceptual g-tests); (b) g ability before onset of illness 
(by means of vocabulary tests); (c) memory for recent 
impressions of words, numbers and pictures. The 
major findings and conclusions are as follows: (1) 
Scores made on vocabulary tests show a normal dis- 
tribution about an average which is the same as the 
average for non-psychotics. One may conclude, 
therefore, that before the onset of illness the mental 
hospital patients were a representative sample of the 
population in respect of “‘intelligence.’’ (2) The com- 
bined use of g and vocabulary tests provides a means 
of locating and measuring g-deterioration. (3) There 
is evidence that both the incidence and the amount 
of g-deterioration are associated with the degree of 
illness. (4) There was no indication of g-deterioration 
(a) in cases about to be discharged as ‘‘recovered’’; 
(b) in the 21 cases of hysteria tested; (c) in the two 
cases of puerperal insanity tested. (5) Memory 
scores with g eliminated show that in 91.5% of the 
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patients tested, the ability to recall recent impres- 
sions is within the normal range. In the case of 
patients suffering from G. P. 1. and epilepsy, the 
lower averages indicate some impairment (other than 
g-deterioration) affecting their performance in these 
tests. It is suggested that g measures are of use in 
psychiatry (a) to indicate the amount of general 
ability present at the time of testing; (b) to eliminate 
g from the scores of other types of mental tests; (c) to 
discount g in evaluating the general behavior of the 
patient.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


5562. Soler, J. Un caso de locura comunicada. 
(A case of communicated insanity.) Semana med., 
1933, 40, (May 25).—The elder of the two patients 
in this case (aged 38) became responsible for the care 
of the household owing to the death of the mother. 
The younger sister (aged 36) who appeared to be 
feeble-minded, was accustomed to obey the elder in 
all matters and to adopt her attitude toward her 
environment. The elder sister developed delusions 
of persecution by the neighbors and communicated 
them to the younger sister. After applying for police 
protection, arming themselves with a revolver, etc., 
they were admitted to a mental hospital. The elder 
sister appears to be incurable, but separation from her 
has improved the younger to some extent.—R. Smith 
(Clark). 

5563. Springlov4é, M., & Janota, O. Ueber Echo- 
graphie. (Echographia.) Sammi. v. Arb. cs. 50. 
Geburtst. v. Prof. Myslivetek, 1933, 143-—145.—Report 
of a case in a 27-year-old man, who following con- 
cussion showed a right hemiplegia, motor aphasia, 
disturbances in the understanding of speech and still 
more in writing, and inability to write spontaneously, 
although he could copy normally. The authors con- 
sider that the chief factors in echographia are the 
disturbed understanding of writing combined with 
inability to speak and write spontaneously. In con- 
sequence of this blockade of possible modes of expres- 
sion the urge to expression finds its most accessible 
outlet through automatism of writing. Echographia 
often occurs only when the patient is exhausted by 
attempts to understand written questions or to ex- 
press himself in some way. Echographia belongs to 
the transcortical disturbances and consequently 
cannot be localized. Only one thing is certain: it 
excludes a parietal or occipital lesion. It has the 
characteristics of a conditioned reflex, which, following 
removal of inhibition (loss of understanding for the 
written word), is released through the optic or 
acoustic path.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5564. Steckel, H. A. Retrospective evaluation of 
therapy. Psychiat. Quar., 1934, 8, 489-498.—34 
recovered patients diagnosed as manic-depressive 
psychotics were interviewed and questioned concern- 
ing their hospitalization and treatment. 9 patients 
considered rest the most important part of treatment, 
4 general routine, 3 hydrotherapy and 2 occupational 
therapy.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

5565. Stockert, F. G. v. Bemerkungen iiber in- 
adiquates Lachen bei Neurosen und Psychosen. 
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(Observations on inadequate laughter in neuroses and 
psychoses.) Nervenarzt, 1933, 6, 81-85.—Persons 
who never feel at home in a situation and always 
remain observers of their own actions show a dis- 
proportion between behavior and actual experience, 
the latter lagging behind. They feel that the appro- 
priate reactions of others are exaggerated. Hence the 
situation becomes comic and they assume a role of 
strained comedy. This is the case in psychasthenia, 
schizophrenia, and vague anxiety situations, as well 
as in normal embarrassment. The comic role may be 
projected on the environment. As laughter has an 
inherent depreciating tendency it may be used to take 
the edge off a difficult situation. This ‘‘bagatellizing”’ 
can, however, become a compulsive attitude. The 
tendency of obsessive neurotics to feelings of strange- 
ness forms a connecting link with this reaction.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5566. Taussig, L. Der psychiatrische Begriff der 
Bewusstseinsstérung und ihre klinische Klassifi- 
zierung. (The psychiatric conception and clinical 
classification of disturbances of consciousness.) 
Samml. v. Arb. z. 50. Geburtst. v. Prof. Myslivetek in 
Bratislava, 1933, 75-84.—For the psychiatrist, con- 
sciousness is the ability to make something conscious, 
hence the normal condition which enables us to per- 
ceive what is happening around and in us. Bio- 
logically, it is the same as vigility, which is located 
in the tubero-infundibular-hypophyseal region and 
perhaps the posterior wall of the third ventricle. The 
disturbances of consciousness are best divided into 
conditions of unconsciousness, psychotic or delirious 
states, including amentia and twilight states, and the 
psychogenic disturbances (depersonalization, etc.). 
\mentia is a very rare disease and is usually confused 
with phases of schizophrenia or manic-depressive 
psychosis. Its nature would be better expressed by 
the term exhaustion delirium.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more ) 

5567. Touraine, G. A., & Draper,G. The migrain- 
ous patient. /. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1934, 80, 1-23; 
183-204.—The author summarizes as follows: the 
migrainous individual presents a characteristic con- 
stitutional type in which the skull conformation shows 
acromegaloid trends, the intelligence is outstanding, 
and the emotional structure appears retarded in de- 
velopment. The headache attack is individually 
characteristic, for each patient repeats the same 
pattern, which recurs in similar circumstances. Situa- 
tions involving the loss of home protection, a necessity 
for the individual to stand alone, to grow up, and the 
advent of personal adult responsibility, mark the 
moment in life when the headaches first appear. 
There is an evident familial predisposition to migraine 
headaches. There seems to be an arrest at some point 
in the psychosexual development.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5568. Valega, J. El médico general y la asistencia 
de los enfermos mentales. (The general practitioner 
and the assistance of the mentally ill.) Rev. de crim. 
psiquiat. y med. leg., 1934, 21, 177-183.—The Liga 
Peruana de Higiene Mental was founded in recogni- 
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tion of the growing necessity of the cooperative 
services of the psychiatrist—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State). 

5569. Vermeylen, G. Manifestations psycho- 
pathiques a la suite de traumatismes craniens chez 
enfant. (Psychopathic manifestations following 
cranial traumatism inchildren.) J. belge de neur. et de 
psychiat., 1934, 34, 362—367.—Strecker and Ebaugh 
have shown the similarity of clinical disorders in 
children following cranial traumatism and encephali- 
tis, both manifested in moral and intellectual de- 
terioration. Various writers have attempted to 
localize the character changes, but the author believes 
that such disorders depend less on the localization of 
the cerebral lesion than on its extent and diffusion. 
Such lesions apparently cause a diminution of the 
cortical inhibition and of the regulating powers of 
the higher psychic centers. Only if such an alteration 
is very severe or persists for a long time may it be 
considered equivalent to a new constitution. The 
role which cerebral injuries play in the change of 
character confirms the importance of obstetrical 
traumatisms not only in the production of mental 
deficiency but also in the causation of so-called con- 
genital disorders of character. In illustration of his 
discussion the author briefly describes four cases of 
cranial traumatism in children between the ages of 
6 and 8.— H. Syz (Cornell). * 

5570. Zapiola, J. Sindrome subjectivo coman de 
Pierre Marie. (The common subjective syndrome 
of Pierre Marie.) Rev. de crim. psiquiat. y med. leg., 
1934, 21, 168-171.—A clinical study of symptoms 
as manifestations of a skull fracture suffered by the 
subject in a labor accident.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State). 

[See also abstracts 5350, 5433, 5438, 5491, 5572, 

5589, 5609, 5623, 5645, 5688, 5727. ] 
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5571. Babcock, H. Personality analysis and im- 
provement. Person. J., 1934, 13, 84-91.—The 
author describes Hoopingarner’s methods of analyzing 
and building personality. The basis of the latter's 
Personality and Business Ability Analysis (which 
forms a nucleus for his work) is an evolution of each 
of these factors: physique, mental alertness, skill, 
aptitudes, temperament. Twelve personality traits 
are studied: (1) impressiveness, (2) initiative, (3) 
thoroughness, (4) observation, (5) concentration, 
(6) constructive imagination, (7) decision, (8) adap- 
tability, (9) leadership, (10) organizing ability, 
(11) expression, (12) knowledge. Following this 
survey is a section dealing with the subject’s life 
history, training, experience, vocational tendencies, 
and ultimate goal. Emphasis throughout is on knowl- 
edge of all the. facts in relation to each other.—R. 
Smith (Clark). 

5572. Beck, A.G. School success as a withdrawal 
mechanism in two adolescents. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1934, 29, 87-94.—A need for approval, 
which comes with school success, is good only if one 
finds it in a setting of other normal behavior such as 
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sports, companionship, and any activity which throws 
the individual into social experience. When an indi- 
vidual gets all his emotional satisfaction from his 
studies; when it is there that he is most secure, if 
not exclusively so; when he shows other qualities 
and tendencies which indicate that he is unable, or 
unwilling, to put forth the energy and effort which 
will make him socially acceptable, when it has become 
perceptible to his parents and teachers that school 
plays too important a role in his life, it is then that 
his academic strivings need to be looked upon as 
danger signs. The first example was an eighteen- 
year-old boy with a remarkable preparatory school 
scholastic record who came to a hospital in a state of 
acute excitement. The second was a man who was 
admitted to the hospital three and one-half years 
after he had won his doctorate as a climax to a 
brilliant high school and college career.—C. H. John- 
son (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5573. Cavan, R. S. The relation of home back- 
ground and social relations to personality adjustment. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 143-155.—Two scales 
have been constructed to measure the home back- 
ground and the social relationships of adolescents in 
terms of their tendency to produce well-adjusted per- 
sonalities. The device for classifying children as to 
emotional and social adjustment was a brief per- 
sonality test of the neurotic inventory type. A 
schedule was developed containing questions on the 
home and on social relationships which differentiated 
the well-adjusted from the maladjusted children. 
Values were assigned to the various possible answers 
to the questions and the sum of these values gave two 
scores for each child, one indicating the type of home 
background, the other the type of social relationships. 
The reliability and validity of the scales have been 
established by approved methods.—(Courtesy Amer. 
J. Sociol.) 


5574. Eliot, T. D. What pre-social work students 
can get from sociology: concerning personality. 
Bull. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 119.—Abstract.— 
G. Barnes (Clark). 


5575. Eliot, T. D. Contributions of sociological 
analysis to the understanding of personality. Soc. 
Forces, 1934, 12, 490-497.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5576. Harris, D. Group differences in values 
within a university. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 
29, 95-102.—338 Lehigh students and 62 faculty 
members filled out the Allport-Vernon Values ques- 
tionnaire. On the four values dealt with (theoretical, 
esthetic, political, and religious) the average scores of 
the students showed close correspondence to the 
figures obtained by the authors of the test and by 
Pintner. Arts men scored higher than business men 
and engineers on theoretical and esthetic values, and 
lower on political. The faculty scored similarly over 
the students. The misleading effect on raw group 


comparisons of heterogeneity of subjects, both in 
producing spurious apparent differences and in mask- 
ing real differences, is repeatedly demonstrated.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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5577. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. Faculty 
psychology and personality traits. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 486-500.—The authors analyze the Charters- 
Waples list of personality traits which are to be built 
up in pupil-teachers, and conclude that such studies 
are faculty psychology under another name.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


5578. Lind, A. W. The modification of Hawaiian 
character since the advent of the white man. Publ. 
Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 104—-105.—Abstract.— 
G. Barnes (Clark). 


5579. Maller, J. B. Character and personality 
tests. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 501-524.—A review 
covering the year 1933. The most serious problem 
in the field remains the gap between the demand of 
broad character objectives on the one hand and on 
the other the use of questionnaires and inventories 
having dubious validity or else of behavior tests 
over-emphasizing specificity. The 269 references 
covered are grouped under the following headings: 
tests and testing techniques (summaries, those in- 
volving behavior, those of emotional adjustment, 
attitudes and interests, aptitudes, etc.); objective 
studies (social, emotional, and educational adjust- 
ments, attitudes and interests) —J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


5580. Moore, H., & Steele, I. Personality tests. 
J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 29, 45-52.—Six per- 
sonality tests were given to a group of 58 students at 
Mount Holyoke College. The inference from the 
study of this group of tests is that the atomistic 
method of evaluating personality seems to have very 
little promise. Over and above the isolated expres- 
sions which give indications of strength or richness 
of personality, there are intangible, organizing factors 
which objective tests have not yet been able to 
evaluate. An entirely different method of approach, 
which has been suggested in the Allport-Vernon Scale 
of Values, seems necessary before one is warranted in 
spending time on material which has its basis in no 
consistent, theoretical presuppositions, and which 
often seems to do little more than bundle together 
some overt signs and call the result a ‘‘scale’’ or 
“schedule.”—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5581. Skalweit, —. Die psychologischen Grund- 
lagen im Aufbau der Perstnlichkeit. (The psycho- 
logical bases in the structure of the personality.) 
Klin. Woch., 1933, 12, 769-773.—A lecture tracing 
the development of thought on this subject from 
antiquity to the revival of democratic materialism. 
The latter is controverted on the one hand by psy- 
chology and mental science, through the interpreta- 
tion of instinct, emotion and will; and on the other 
hand by the physiological and clinical discoveries 
concerning the role of the basal ganglia, with the 
resultant theories of the localization of various patho- 
logical processes (schizophrenia, alcoholic psychoses, 
etc.).—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5582. Vigevano, B. La caracterologia de L. 
Klages. (The characterology of L. Klages.) Rev. de 
crim. psiquiat. y med. leg., 1934, 21, 141-167.—The 
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individual is defined as the integration of social 
characteristics, while the personality is the sentient 
rationa! individual. Properties of the character are: 
(1) excitable sentiments of the individual; (2) tem- 
perament as potential voluntary activity; and (3) ex- 
teriorization (i.e. the nature of the individual in terms 
of “‘index of normality’). These three properties of 
character are quantifiable, and are found in propor- 
tions which may be represented by a quotient.—R. 
M. Bellows (Ohio State). 
[See also abstracts 5362, 5403, 5438, 5482, 5522, 
5533, 5536, 5553, 5569, 5616, 5635, 5652, 5660, 
5698, 5699, 5700, 5701, 5718. } 
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5583. Adams, R. The unorthodox character of 
race doctrine in Hawaii. Pudi. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 
1934, 28, 99-100.—Abstract.—G. Barnes (Clark). 


5584. Allport, F. H. The J-curve hypothesis of 
conforming behavior. Pudi. Sociol. Amer. Soc., 1934, 
28, 124-125.—Abstract.—G. Barnes (Clark). 

5585. Angell, R. C. The influence of severe and 
apparently lasting decrease in income upon family 
life. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 85-89.—An 
attempt to combine the advantages of statistical 
analysis and case study by investigating the impinge- 
ment of a common force (the depression) on a social 
entity (family solidarity). 50 sociology students 
wrote documents of a “free response’ type. All 
families considered had an apparently lasting income 
decrease of at least 25%.—G. Barnes (Clark). 

5586. [Anon.] Nog eens: het handscrift van voor 
sexueele delicten gestraften, een critische beschou- 
wing. (Once more: the handwriting of sexual crim- 
inals, a critical review.) Tijdsch. v. wetensch. graphol., 
1934, 6, 49-58.—A detailed discussion and analysis 
of Roda Wieser’s new book The Handwriting of 
Sexual Criminals. Analysis of samples of handwriting. 
—C. Koster (Huntington). 

5587. Armstrong, C. P. Some immigration methods 
and results in deviates. Psychol. Clin., 1933, 22, 
208-211.—The author gives figures to show the large 
percentages of foreign as compared with American 
delinquents and defectives in New York City. Present 
methods of excluding the defective are regarded as 
inadequate.—J/. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

5588. Beckham, A. S. A study of race attitudes in 
negro children of adolescent age. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1934, 29, 18-29.—Several persons in this 
study have not faced any humiliation based on race 
prejudice. Of those who have had such humiliating 
experiences, the average age for the first experience 
was eleven for both the delinquent boys and the non- 
delinquent boys and girls. The average age at which 
the adults received a first humiliation was twelve. 
The most common effect with the adults and the non- 
delinquent children was resentfulness; with the 
delinquent boys the most frequent effect was mixed 
emotional states as sadness, regret, fear, pain, etc. 
The most frequent changes brought about within the 
individuals, based on this humiliation, was for the 
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adults the actual attempt in their own way to put into 
effect a program that would enlighten other races on 
the futility of race prejudice. With the non-delin- 
quent children, the desire for personal achievement is 
foremost. Delinquent boys became aloof and antago- 
nistic. The most frequent occurrence that caused 
a first racial humiliation was, for all three groups, a 
disagreeable personal experience rather than a group 
experience.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5589. Benedict, R. Anthropology and the ab- 
normal. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 59-82.—All kinds 
of abnormalities (in our culture) function with ease 
and honor in other cultures, and apparently without 
danger or difficulty to the society. The author dis- 
cusses especially the trance, homosexuality, and 
megalomania. The categories of the abnormal in our 
civilization are prevailing local types of instability. 
Although they give some information about the 
stresses and strains of western civilization, they afford 
no final picture of inevitable human nature. Conclu- 
sions about such behavior must await the collection of 
psychiatric data from other cultures.—H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5590. Bernard, J. An experimental comparison of 
ranking and paired comparisons methods of evaluat- 
ing questionnaire items. Publi. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 
1934, 28, 81-84.—A group of men were asked to rank 
ten statements in order of their importance for success 
in marriage. The same questions were then submitted 
in paired comparisons marked “‘agree’”’ or ‘‘disagree.”’ 
23 usable returns were secured. Ranking was found 
to be quicker and not less reliable than paired com- 
parisons.—G. Barnes (Clark). 

5591. Bonaparte, M. La pensée magique chez le 
primitif. (Magic thought in the primitive.) Rev. 
fr. de psychanal., 1934, 7, 3-18.—Examples of magic 
beliefs and practices, borrowed chiefly from Frazer's 
The Golden Bough, are classified and discussed. 
There follows an exposition of the Freudian psycho- 
analytic theory of magic. The author concludes with 
a discussion of the pragmatic and cultural value of 
magic.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

5592. Borel, A. La pensée magique dans |’art. 
(Magic thought in art.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1934, 
7, 66-83.—Art is an activity deriving, perhaps, from 
play when there is added to it rhythm. When 
thought becomes integrated with this activity art 
becomes a magical creation. Thus, to the extent that 
art is symbolic, to that extent it departs from reality. 
In order that reality may be imparted to art, it 
requires, both on the part of the creative artist and 
the viewer, a state of magical exaltation which causes 
a little of the force animatrice to pass from the man to 
the work.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

5593. Bowden, A. O. A study in prestige. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 193—204.—In order to throw addi- 
tional light upon factors involved in prestige, espe- 
cially suggestibility and emotionality, eight state- 
ments purporting to be solutions offered by respective 
professional and civic groups to the problem of the 
metallic base of our currency were presented to 800 
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junior-high, 640 senior-high, and 400 college students. 
The statements were substantially the same in thought 
content. The educators were ranked first by the 
junior-high males, the senior-high and college females, 
and the total of each group, also by the total females 
as well as the grand total of all groups. Business 
men were ranked first by all males combined and by 
males in senior high and college. Leading citizens 
were ranked first by the junior-high females. Prestige 
of the educators increased with increased school level. 
There was a greater change in suggestibility from 
senior high to college than from junior to senior high. 
Factors promoting suggestibility were authority, in- 
sight, a clearer definition of the situation, and sym- 
pathy. The females were more suggestible than the 
males, and the difference was greater on the more 
mature levels. The mature students were influenced 
relatively more by the prestige of the professional and 
civic groups, the less mature by emotional elements 
involved in the statements.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Sociol.) 


5594. Briggs, L. V. The prevention of crime. The 
gangster in the making. New Eng. J. Med., 1934, 
210, 955-959.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5595. Brown, F. W. The child who stutters. 
Hygeia, 1934, 12, 212-215; 224; 275-279.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

5596. Brugger, H. Zur Psychologie der Kraft- 
fahrertatigkeit. (On the psychology of the activities 
of those entrusted with power.) Forsch. u. Fortsch., 
1934, No. 14.—The theme is only slightly elaborated. 
The author offers his own suggestions with regard to 
the status and elaboration of the problem.—E. 
Rotthaus (Bielefeld). 

5597. Carmichael, L. The psychology of genius. 
Phi Kappa Phi J., 1934, 149-164.—The theoretical 
view that genius is a unique, unitary trait appearing 
only in the superman or the abnormal cannot be 
accepted. The quantitative theory, which designates 
genius as an extreme development and an unusual 
combination of characteristics appearing less markedly 
in more ordinary individuals, has received experi- 
mental-statistical investigation. ‘‘As a generalization 
from such studies, it may be said that they demon- 
strate that genius or any other level of ability is a 
social or other ultimately pragmatic judgment of 
proficiency based upon accomplishment which is 
itself possible because of a combination of inde- 
pendently measurable, but not necessarily inde- 
pendently variable, factors in the individual per- 
sonality.”” Heredity and environment act interde- 
pendently in the formation of genius. These factors 
are too complex to allow prediction of genius at 
present.—S. H. Newman (Clark). 


5598. Codet, H. La pensée magique dans la vie 
quotidienne. (Magic thought in daily life.) Rev. 
fr. de psychanal., 1934, 7, 51-65.—Belief in magical 
possibilities plays a frequent role in everyday life. 
It presents itself as the occasion for tolerating routine 
difficulties, for preserving a certain agreeable feeling 
of confidence in the self, for rendering automatic, and 
therefore economical, many operations of the mind. 
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It occurs very often, unconsciously, in persons who 
in good faith, judge themselves to be immune from all 
non-scientific prejudice.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


5599. Cosack,H. Uber die strafrechtliche Einsicht 
von Berufsschiilern. (Concerning the insight of 
trade-school pupils into crime.) Zsch. f. Kinder- 
forsch., 1933-34, 42, 182-189.—61 trade-school pupils 
with a median age of 16 years 8 months were asked 
to pass judgment upon the acts of a boy as related in 
Fischer's test story. The results showed that more 
than half the pupils had little insight regarding the 
nature of criminal behavior. Juvenile court laws, 
however, assume the existence of such insight at this 
age.— K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 


5600. Cressey, P.G. The social réle of the motion 
picture in an interstitial area. Publ. Amer. Sociol. 
Soc., 1934, 28, 90-94.—A study, largely qualitative, 
of the effects of 19 photoplays upon boys between 12 
and 18. The standardized interview was used and 
supplementary data were gathered from observation 
of behavior during and after the performance. 
G. Barnes (Clark). 


5601. Cronbach, A. The culture contacts of the 
Jewish religion. Publi. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 
32-36.—A consideration of the ‘“‘modifications in the 
religious modes of the Jews due to the influences 
emanating from extra-Jewish sources during the last 
two thousand years.”’ Acculturation has been 
“vividly selective."’ Generalizations are applicable 
only within certain limits. No scientific laws are 
deducible.—G. Barnes (Clark). 


5602. Dammann, G. Die Juden in der Zauber- 
kunst. (Jews in the art of magic.) Berlin-Grune- 
wald: Gunther Dammann, 1933.—Brief biographies 
of twenty-three professional magicians of the Jewish 
race who have distinguished themselves in the past 
two centuries.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


5603. Dodd, S. C. A test for social distances in 
the Near East. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 
120.—Abstract.—G. Barnes (Clark). 


5604. Faris, E. Culture and personality among the 
forest Bantu. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 
3-11.—Capitalistic culture has come to the Bantu 
with a spred perhaps unparalleled anywhere. The 
theories of Spencer, Lévy-Bruhl, Freud, and Mc- 
Dougall all fail to explain the Bantu situation because 
they implicitly deny the evident fact that though 
culture and personality are reciprocally reactive, 
culture, in any particular instance, must precede. 
Comparative lack of competition and crises probably 
explains the almost complete absence of insanity.— 


G. Barnes (Clark). 


5605. Farnsworth, P. R., Block, H. A., & Water- 
man, W.C. Absolute tempo. /. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 
10, 230-233.—The mean of the judgments of un- 
selected university students on ‘‘proper’’ waltz tempo 
was about the figure (116 to the quarter note) pro- 
posed by the Aeolian American Corporation. Mod- 
erate positive correlations were obtained between 
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tapping behavior and the setting of the Duo-Art 
tempo lever.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5606. Freund, H. Stottern und Silbenkoordina- 
tion. (Stuttering and coordination of syllables.) 
Wien. med. Woch., 1933, 83, 1058-1060.—The “‘site”’ 
of the disturbance in stuttering is the release mech- 
anism, i.e. the beginning of vocalization after the 
release of accumulated pressure in the articular 
closure. There is at the most only an apparent 
adynamia of the vocal functions. Stuttering can be 
understood only after study of the precipitating 
factors—affective, autosuggestive and sociopsycho- 
logical—and finally, as an expectation neurosis. The 
stutterer’s behavior is explicable through the psycho- 
physiology of normal speech. The normal processes 
undergo a characteristic coarsening, distortion and 
displacement, and the normal sensory regulation of 
syllable coordination is interfered with by neurotic 
mechanisms. Although the coordinating mechanism 
as such is intact, the ego’s attitude toward the speech 
act is disturbed, and thus arises the feeling of helpless- 
ness in attempting speech.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5607. Fréschels, E. Zur Frage der Geschwister- 
zahl von Stottern. (The question of the number of 
siblings in stutterers’ families.) Wien. klin. Woch., 
1933, 46, 1291-1292.—On the basis of 1813 cases 
Fréischels combats the thesis that the only child is 
more liable to stuttering. About the same numbers 
of stutterers came from families having one and two 
children.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5608. Galant, J. S. Ueber die sozialen Mech- 
anismen der sozio-affectiven Dysphasie: Stottern. 
(The social mechanisms of socio-affective dysphasia: 
stuttering.) Schweiz. med. Woch., 1933, 14, 714-715. 

Stuttering is a social affection because in these 
persons the speech mechanism is peculiarly sensitive 
to various social stimuli. It is a residual of the 
general inhibitory (death-feigning) reflex, which in 
man appears as anxiety. This inhibition combined 
with the attempt to overcome it gives the total clinical 
picture. The etiological factors are: the primary 
social mechanism, usually fright accompanied by 
general inhibition; family, school and “‘street’”’ (child- 
collective) mechanisms, and social negligence. Galant 
represents these factors in a ‘‘sociogenetic profile.’’— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5609. Ganger, K. Psychotherapie und politisches 
Weltbild. (Psychotherapy and political world-view.) 
Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1934, 7, 158-168.—Ganger 
speaks as a storm trooper. His thesis is: The most 
important question before German psychotherapy is 
whether it is spiritually equal to the new Reich's 
demand for totality. The results of science can never 
be immediately translated into a world-view, but every 
scientist has his own world-philosophy. Mental 
science can never be an exact science. The national 
socialist conception of mind and society is foreign to 
Freud's scientific individualism, which is the world- 
view of egotism. For us, the idea of individual ex- 
istence per se is an expression of a liberalistic and 
infantile attitude and the negation of a metaphysical 
and biological reality: the German folk. The mental 
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health of the people is the decisive problem of na- 
tional socialism. Hitler has brought out undreamed- 
of psychic potentialities by demanding the utmost 
from each individual. The whole of medicine has a 
political meaning in the new Germany, and the most 
political of all disciplines is psychotherapy.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

5610. Graber, G. H. Zeugung, Geburt und Tod. 
Werden und Vergehen im Mythus und in der Vor- 
stellung des Kindes. (Procreation, birth and death. 
The beginning and the end in the myth and the 
imagination of children.) Ziirich, Leipzig, Stuttgart: 
Rascher, 1934. Pp. 180. 4 S.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

5611. Hart, B., & Nicole, J.E. Suicide and society. 
Ment. Hygiene (Nat. Council Ment. Hygiene, Lon- 
don), 1934, April, 66-78.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5612. Hawthorne, J. W. An attempt to measure 
certain phases of speech. J. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 
399-414.—Hawthorne describes the procedure which 
he used with school children in devising a means of 
objectively rating the degree of speech difficulty of 
any particular individual. The devised tests for rate 
of oral reading and rate of picture naming are quanti- 
tative measures of speech and qualitative measures of 
speech difficulty. These two tests have a low correla- 
tion with intelligence but a somewhat higher corre- 
lation with teachers’ ratings of speech ability.— H. 
Cason (Wisconsin). 

5613. Hellpach, W. Ethnomythe und Magethos. 
(Ethnomythology and magic-ethics.) Zsch. f. Mensch- 
enk., 1934, 10, No. 1.—Hellpach’s work concerns itself 
with the clarification of the connection between magic 
and ethics, and folk-lore and mythology, and affords 
an essential stimulation for scientific work in this 
hardly accessible and much disputed sphere. All 
customs with obligatory force are magical in source 
(magic understood as the totality of all social ma- 
chinery) by means of the material medium of the 
transcendental will. Magic and moral obligation 
form an indissoluble unity, ‘‘magic-ethics.”” Besides 
the method of magic practice to attain to the trans- 
cendental will in an effective manner, there is still the 
method of ethical conduct. With the turning from 
pure magic to the magic-ethics of obligation the 
mythical God becomes the ethical God, and with this 
(for Hellpach) the religious God. The essence of 
mythology is naive belief, and magic is ‘‘mythology 
transformed into a cult."" Myths are always com- 
posed for a community (a race, or people). “All 
concrete belief in the transcendental... is eth- 
nomythology.”— H. Pabel (Berlin). 

5614. Hoffman, M. N. H. The measurement of 
bilingual background. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 
1934, No. 623. Pp. v + 75. $1.50.—‘‘The main 
object . . . is to construct a reliable and valid 
instrument for measuring quantitatively the extent 
of bilingual background to which an individual is 
exposed.”” A 14-item 20-minute test suitable for 
elementary-school children was developed. Its relia- 
bility by retest is .81, odd vs. even .92. The validity 
is found to be high (.77 to .82). The relationships 
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between the test scores and chronological age, grade 
status, sex, non-language mental-test scores, verbal 
intelligence-test scores, and reading achievement are 
given, based on 547 students. The schedule is given. 
The bibliography lists 38 titles under the classification 
Bilingualism and 13 titles under Statistical Method.— 
J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


5615. Johnson, C. S. Racial attitudes of college 
students. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 24-31.— 
This paper records the responses of 3564 students 
(810 being negroes) from 26 colleges, on negro-white 
relationships. Propositions are checked “true,” 
“partly true,” “false,” or “no opinion’ and deal 
with the “essential inferiority’’ of the negro, the 
alleged biological harm from intermixture, the justifi- 
cation of lynching, etc.—G. Barnes (Clark). 


5616. Johnson, C. S. Negro personality changes 
under conditions of race and culture contact in a 
southern American community. Publ. Amer. Sociol. 
Soc., 1934, 28, 104.—Abstract.—G. Barnes (Clark). 


5617. Johnson, W. Stutterers’ attitudes toward 
stuttering. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 29, 32-44. 
—12 stutterers showed considerable disagreement in 
rating degrees of embarrassment to be experienced 
from stuttering in each of 50 situations. In 28 
situations there was fair to good agreement, and in 
22 situations there was poor agreement or a relative 
lack of agreement. Comparison of ‘‘emotional” 
and “unemotional’’ situations indicated that in 
general it is less embarrassing to stutter to a close 
friend, especially if that friend is another stutterer, 
or to one’s self, than it is to stutter to a stranger. 
It is especially embarrassing to stutter to a stranger 
while making a request. ‘‘Unemotional” situations 
are those in which the stutter feels secure, has a sense 
of being accepted, feels that there is little or nothing 
to lose by stuttering. The reverse occurs in “‘emo- 
tional”’ situations.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5618. Kern, E. Die Sprechmotorik des beschulten 
Taubstummen. Eine experimentelle Untersuchung. 
(The motor speech of trained deaf mutes. An ex- 
perimental investigation.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 
1933, 41, 503-541.—In a study of 77 trained deaf 
mutes 8-21 years old motor speech was found to be 
more pronounced the more difficult the arithmetical 
problem to be solved or the passage to be read; to be 
utilized more by younger children; and to be employed 
most in the initial stages of learning.— K. C. Pratt 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


5619. Kirkpatrick, E. A. Ethics and relativity. 
Scient. Mo., 1934, 39, 240—-246.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina) 


5620. Krekel, H. Middeleeuwsche en moderne 
gemeenschapsorde. (Medieval and modern social 
order.) Nederl. tijdsch. v. psychol., 1934, 2, 42-60.— 
The forces which determine the personal life are the 
same which shape historic events. Social order exists 
as long as it is inwardly justified and founded on 
concrete relations. The true communal life is a bond, 


a driving force in the existence of the individual, 
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which will offer him the greatest opportunity of being 
himself and in which he may see his ambitions 
realized, accomplishing his task as a living, organic 
part of the group. When the order fails to reflect 
the motives of individual existence, a break results 
between classes, groups, and powers of authority. 
Revolution always means that the order no longer 
responds to its original purpose; it has performed 
its historic task, and a new form must evolve in which 
man may again hope to realize himself. If the revolu- 
tion fails, a form of tyranny develops, maintained by 
brute force and no longer acceptable as the true 
expression of a group striving. These considerations 
have led Krekel to inquire into the endeavors of 
medieval communal life and the forces which dis- 
rupted it, bringing the new order of the Renaissance, 
followed by the Reformation. From 800 to 1100 the 
Emperor personifies the highest authority (as security 
against the barbarian invader); from 1100-1300 the 
Papal influence is supreme (security is accomplished, 
the masses seek Christianity); after 1300 modern 
forces begin to control the political and social relations 
(Renaissance, Reformation).—C. Koster (Hunt- 
ington). 

5621. Laforgue, R. La pensée magique dans la 
religion. (Magic thought in religion.) Rev. fr. de 
psychanal., 1934, 7, 19-31.—Magic, religion and 
science are not to be considered as being funda- 
mentally different psychical attitudes. They have as 
their origin affective needs. Psychoanalytic theory 
considers religion as a universal obsession, and magic 
as representing certain particularly characteristic 
aspects of this obsession. In practice, magic and 
religion are so entangled that it is often difficult to 
distinguish one from the other.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(Clark). 


5622. Lambeck, A. Stammelfehler bei stotternden 
Schulkindern. (Stammering defects in stuttering 
school children.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1933, 41, 
429-438.—Investigation of 154 stutterers revealed 
that 42% had other speech defects. Of these stammer- 
ing has highest incidence, with faulty pronunciation 
of the s-sound occurring most frequently. Other 
defects were rumbling, nasal twangs, voice disorders, 
agrammatism, sigmatism, etc.— K. C. Pratt (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College). 


5623. Leuba, J. La pensée magique chez le 
névrosé. (Magic thought in the neurotic.) Rev. 
fr. de psychanal., 1934, 7, 32-50.—The modes of 
expression of the magic thought of the primitive and 
the neurotic have a point in common: their belief 
in the omnipotence of their thought. There are, 
however, two fundamental differences between the 
behavior of the primitive and that of the neurotic. 
The primitive, for example, is conscious of his desire 
to kill and accomplishes in its fulfilment an act 
conscious and willed. The obsessed individual, on 
the other hand, accomplishes many times an act 
conscious, but not willed, because he ignores the 
significance of his obsession. Second, the act of the 
primitive translates an aggressive impulse, while 
that of the obsessed individual translates a protec- 
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tion against such an impulse.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(Clark). 

5624. Loomis, A. M. The use of stilled motion 
pictures in a program of observational studies. 
Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 78-80.—Observa- 
tion of the behavior of selected characters as to their 
“immediate utilization of materials,” ‘‘contact with 
other persons,"’ and “‘absence of either of these kinds 
of contacts,"’ with a view to the investigation of ob- 
server reliability. A time scale divided into five- 
second intervals was used.—G. Barnes (Clark). 

5625. Meerloo, A. M. Leider en geleide; bijdrage 
tot de psychologie van het leiderschap. (Leader and 
follower; a contribution to the psychology of leader- 
ship.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1934, 10, 197-210.— 
The problem of leadership depends on the relation 
of the individual to the social group; everyone has 
the desire to obtain leadership in his own small circle. 
The acceptance of leadership is a specific phenomenon 
of human society; man, in contrast to the animal, is 
dependent on leadership as a defence against nature. 
The way in which the individual experiences leader- 
ship from the time of his first youth is analyzed. The 
relations of the father to the child will often influence 
his attitude toward subsequent leaders. The develop- 
ment in the years of puberty, in which the influence 


of leadership can be of great importance, is dealt 
with briefly. In present society a central leader is 
not able to oversee all functions, so that power is 


based in great part on mutual confidence. In the last 
few years a desire for dictatorship has awakened; in 
such a society the individual has almost no responsi- 
bility, and he accepts absolute leadership. The 
authority of leadership is a natural talent, but it 
has to be developed. A leader often loses confi- 
dential contact with the other members of the group. 
—C. Rothe (Koloniaal Instituut). 


5626. Mewaldt, J. Die tragische Weltanschauung 
der hellenischen Hochkultur. (The tragic world- 
philosophy of the Hellenic civilization.) Forsch. u. 
Fortsch., 1934, No. 14.—The heroic tragedy, as we 
find it in Homer, and the later-appearing Dionysian 
tragedy, are united in the Hellenic culture, and make 
possible the great tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Eurypides in the arts, and on the other hand, 
in statesmanship, the greatness and tragedy of 
Pericles.—E. Rotthaus (Bielefeld). 

5627. Moore, E. H. How accurate are case rec- 
ords? Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 45-54.— 
Believing that many case records are without value for 
scientific analysis of causes, the author presents a 
“*handy reference”’ review of the established knowledge 
relative to recall. 56 references are given covering 
the period since 1885.—G. Barnes (Clark). 


5628. Muntsch, A. M. Change of religious atti- 
tudes of Mexican immigrants under new environ- 
ments. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 117.— 
Abstract.—G. Barnes (Clark). 

5629. Murray, H. A., Jr. The psychology of 
humor. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 29, 66-81.— 
Ten jokes of an aggressive or derisive nature, which 
disparaged people in general, and six control jokes 
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were presented to 13 Harvard subjects. Responses 
to the two types of jokes were measured in three 
different ways—degree of laughter, indeliberate ap- 
praisal, and deliberate appraisal. This disparage- 
ment joke test correlated with a social-asocial senti- 
ments test and with a conservative-radical sentiments 
test. This result suggested that the enjoyment of 
derisive humor is associated with the possession of 
egocentric, individualistic, aggressive and world- 
derogatory sentiments. The disparagement joke test 
did not correlate appreciably with a social identifica- 
tion test and a placidity trait test. The experiment 
also suggested that intense enjoyment of crudely 
disparaging jokes was chiefly an indication of re- 
pressed malice.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5630. Neprash, J. A. The reliability of responses 
to questionnaires on social attitudes. Publi. Amer. 
Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 69-73.—Five different ques- 
tionnaires were given to nine groups of students in 
three institutions. The measurement of qualitative 
rather than quantitative reliability was sought. Re- 
sults suggest that responses to social attitude ques- 
tions are approximately 20% unreliable.—G. Barnes 
(Clark). 

5631. P&tzay-Liebermann, L. Bewegungsunter- 
suchungen bei Stotterern. (Motility studies of 
stutterers.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1933-34, 42, 
365—368.—An investigation of locomotor, respiratory 
and rhythmic activities of 40 stutterers (adults and 
children) disclosed, as compared with normal indi- 
viduals, an ontogenetically primitive mode of locomo- 
tion and equilibrium with motor asymmetry. The 
respiratory processes showed a lack of co-ordination 
which, coupled with inappropriate innervation of 
jaw and neck muscles, interfered with proper articu- 
lation. The author regards speech as only a portion 
of the total motility of an individual and stuttering 
as a neurosis complicated by conversion symptoms 
( Konversionssymptomen).— K. C. Pratt (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 

5632. Puckett, N. N. Negro character as revealed 
in folklore. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 12-23. 
—Believing that folklore reveals certain factors of 
psychology and background, the author has classified 
3500 negro folk beliefs. From his seven tables it is 
concluded that physical ailments and death are 
“most feared,’’ material prosperity and success in 
love and marriage are ‘‘most desired,”’ etc. Many 
specific beliefs are cited.—G. Barnes (Clark). 

5633. Rahm, G. Die Ritsel der Osterinsel. (The 
riddle of Easter Island.) Umschau, 1934, 12, 226-230. 
—Easter Island (3600 km. from the Chilean coast and 
6200 km. from New Zealand) is not submerged, as 
was thought after a report. Rahm visited it and 
found on it two races of islanders, neither derived 
from the American Indian. He found there a great 
number of gigantic figures (weighing 60 tons and 
9-12 m. high) which were not older than 300-400 
years, and which, to judge from the present culture 
of the natives, could not have been made by them. 
Perhaps Easter Island is the remains of a submerged 
archipelago.—J. Deussen (Markkleeberg). 
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5634. Robison, S. M. The apparent effects of the 
factors of race and nationality on the registration of 
behavior as delinquent in New York City in 1930. 
Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 37-44.—A chal- 
lenge to the use of court appearances as an index of 
juvenile delinquency.—G. Barnes (Clark). 


5635. Rosenthal, S. P. Change of socio-economic 
attitudes under radical motion picture propaganda. 
Arch. of Psychol., 1934, No. 166. Pp. 46.—An 
attitude is a behavior pattern, with reference espe- 
cially to the feeling side of response (Wolfe). This 
experiment attempted to measure the influence of 
radical motion picture propaganda upon socio- 
economic attitudes of college students. Conclusions 
are made only within the limits of this experiment, 
and it seems worth while to repeat the experiment 
on a wide range of adults. Radical motion picture 
propaganda is effective in changing attitudes on a 
wide range of socio-economic problems in the general 
direction intended by the propaganda. Propaganda 
is much more effective on attitudes whose context 
is closely related to the subject-matter of the film 
than upon socio-economic attitudes only remotely 
related to it. Propaganda may have an adverse 
effect. Dislikes of stereotyped terms and phrases 
are easier to arouse than to eradicate by propaganda. 


—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


5636. Schrijver, J. De noodtoestand der gerechte- 
lijke schriftexpertise en zijn gevaar voor een goede 
rechtsbedeeling. (Handwriting testimony as evi- 
dence in court and the consequent danger of its 
receiving authoritative support.) Tijdsch. v. wetensch. 
graphol., 1934, 6, 2-23.—In a few recent forgery trials 
the judicial tribunal ordered an analysis of the docu- 
ments by graphologists and handwriting experts. 
At the public trial it appeared that the conclusions 
drawn by the two groups of writing experts were 
entirely contradictory and had led to a scientific 
debate in the court room, with the result that the final 
court decision automatically became a verdict on 
one of the methods of analysis. Due to the scientific 
nature of the subject it was felt that instruction of 
the judges would be advisable, and the author suggests 
in his article that in the future, prior to the public 
trial, the judges might hold a private interview for 
the writing experts, who would then have an oppor- 
tunity for debate, demonstrations, analysis, etc. 
This would serve as preparation and mutual check-up, 
would avoid technical controversy in court, and would 
save many hours of valuable time at the trial. Schrij- 
ver’s article is profusely illustrated with samples of 
forged writing; he stresses the point that the physical 
examination of documents as to age, inks, chemical 
treatment, etc., must serve as a basis for the psycho- 
logical-characterological reading of the graphologists. 
—C. Koster (Huntington). 


5637. Schulmann, A. Heilpaidagogische Wertung 
von Schriftuntersuchungen an Sprachkranken. (The 


remedial value of investigations upon the handwriting 
of individuals suffering from speech disorders.) Zsch. 
f. Kinderforsch., 1933, 41, 439-444.—Analysis of the 
handwriting of 


stutterers reveals characteristic 
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abnormalities in tempo, writing pressure, etc. which 
may be remedied by specific training. Improvement 
in writing is accompanied by improvement in speech. 
8 plates illustrate the points mentioned.— K. C. Pratt 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

5638. Settle, E. O. Social attitudes during the 
slave régime: household servants versus field hands. 
Pubi. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 95-98.—Analysis 
of stenographically reported interviews with 100 
ex-slaves (34 men, 66 women) 44 of whom were house 
servants. House servants observed social distance 
in relation to both whites and field hands.—G. Barnes 
(Clark). 

5639. Simpson, R. M. Occupational instability of 
penitentiary inmates. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 
29, 82—86.—Work records were secured of 209 Illinois 
State Penitentiary inmates and 300 employees of a 
large industrial plant in Chicago. The prisoners had 
not remained on jobs as long as free industrial em 
ployees of the same age, sex, and educational status. 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5640. Stephan, F. F. Sampling errors and the in- 
terpretation of social data ordered in time and space. 
Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 122.—Abstract.— 
G. Barnes (Clark). 


5641. Thiel, O. Brandstiftung als sexuelle Perver- 


sion. (Incendiarism as a sexual perversion.) Tii- 
bingen Med. Diss., 1934. Pp. 30.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


5642. Thurow, M.B. A study of selected factors in 
family life as described in life-history material. 
Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 127.—Abstract.- 
G. Barnes (Clark). 


5643. Traxler, A. E. The relation between rate of 
reading and speed of association. /. Educ. Psychol., 
1934, 25, 357-365.—‘‘Evidence of a direct relation 
between rate of reading and speed of association was 
found with five groups of pupils. The effect of eye- 
movement was eliminated by the conditions of the 
study, and the influence of mental ability and know!l- 
edge of vocabulary was taken out by partial correla- 
tion; nevertheless, the evidence of relationship 
persisted. This relationship, while it was not marked, 
was positive and was high enough to be significant.”’ 
“There is ground for thinking that slow association 
rate may be so closely related to the retarded reading 
rate of some slow readers that the teacher should not 
utilize the usual methods to get them to read more 
rapidly.”—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


5644. Westermarck, E. Three essays on sex and 
iage. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. ix + 
353. $6.00.—The essays are entitled The Oedipus 
Complex, Recent Theories of Exogamy, and ‘The 
Mothers.’ All are destructive in intent, and the first 
and third are detailed. The first is directed against 
Freud’s theory of incest repression as developed in 
Totem and Tabu; the second against the exogamy 
theories of Briffault, Seligman, Malinowski, and 
Raglan; and the third against Briffault's criticism of 
Westermarck in The Mothers and the seconding of 
this by Calverton in the American Journal of So- 
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ciology. In the last the predominant basis for criti- 
cism is that Briffault has misrepresented his own 
authorities.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5645. Wiersma, D. Vier en een half jaar psycho- 
pathenzorg. (Four and a half years of psychopath 
legislation.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1934, 10, 
161-173; 278-291.—After a short survey of the 
influence of psychiatry on jurisprudence in various 
countries, the introduction of psychopath legislation 
in Holland in 1928 is dealt with. This legislation 
introduced a coercive education of abnormal criminals 
in all psychopath establishments for an indefinite 
period; the measure has no character of punishment 
and signifies a sufficient protection of society. In 
the first years it was much applied; in April, 1934, 
as an economizing measure a restriction was made in 
that on account of property delinquency, vagrancy, 
or public drunkenness, an abnormal criminal can 
be put into a psychopath establishment only when he 
has been convicted three times. The government 
asylum in Leyde was closed in July, 1933. The co- 
ercive education does not mean a too weak treatment 
of grave criminals, as is sometimes pretended; the 
term for it is practically indefinite—two years to 
begin with, but if necessary it can be repeatedly 
lengthened by the judge—C. Rothe (Koloniaal 
Instituut) 

5646. Wieser, R. Die Verbrecherhandschrift. 

Che handwriting of criminals.) Vienna: Gleispach, 
Julius 1933.—Wieser has collected the 
handwritings of hundreds of individuals punished for 
sexual misdemeanors. If human behavior in general 
is the result of environment and heredity, this will 
also hold true of a group of people punished for sexual 
crimes. Therefore, if one has access to the complete 
- history of the case as well as the handwriting, it is 
possible to define sharply the two spheres of influence. 


Springer 


Material thus carefully sifted will answer many 
important questions of the graphologist. Wieser 
has found sufficient proof of the theory advanced 
many years ago by Michon that the physical nature, 
i.e., the sexual, is expressed in the sphere of the lower 


loops. The book is profusely illustrated with ex- 

amples of criminal handwriting and their analysis.— 

C. Koster (Huntington). 

[See also abstracts 5372, 5415, 5466, 5472, 5488, 
5493, 5499, 5507, 5512, 5522, 5523, 5531, 5532, 
5553, 5575, 5578, 5660, 5700, 5703, 5711, 5720, 
5721, 5728. } 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


5647. Bergen, G. L. The practical use of tests in 
appraising occupational fitness. Person. J., 1934, 13, 
73-81.—The author discusses some of the uses which 
may be made of tests today in practical employment 
and counseling situations: (1) A proficiency test may 
be used as a check against an individual’s occupa- 
tional experience, to supplement the latter as an 
adequate measure of individual differences. (2) Tests 
may be used to verify an individual's true educational 
background. (3) Aptitude tests may be cautiously 
used to inquire into an individual's natural capaaty 
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for certain work. (4) Item analysis of test scores 
may be useful in many guidance situations. (5) 
“Occupational ability patterns’’ (in terms of tests) 
can be used to study the degree of resemblance be- 
tween a client's configuration of characteristics and 
those possessed by successful individuals in different 
fields. Need of scientific caution in administration 
of tests and interpretation of results is emphasized.— 
R. Smith (Clark). 

5648. Husband, R. W. The photograph on the 
application blank. Person. J., 1934, 13, 69-72.—Some 
employers study the photographs of applicants in 
order to ascertain (1) intelligence, (2) specific voca- 
tional suitability, (3) personality traits, or (4) phys- 
ical characteristics. Previous investigators have 
shown that photographs give no indication of intelli- 
gence or vocational aptitude. The present investiga- 
tion shows that people's personality traits cannot be 
ascertained from study of their photographs. The 
use of photographs, therefore, should be confined to 
such physical characteristics as may influence a 
man’s success on a job.—(Courtesy Person. J.) 

5649. Viteles, M. S. Psychology and reemploy- 
ment. Scient. Mo., 1934, 39, 271-273.—A grave 
consequence of unemployment is lowered morale. 
Vocational schools should create a set of fundamental 
skills that can be used in many jobs, providing for 
quick adaptation.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


5650. Whitmer, C. A. Talking to the dental 
patient. Oral Hygiene, 1934, 24, 694-702.—A dis- 
cussion of the application of psychological principles 
to the practice of dentistry which stresses the need 
for sincerity, absence of irritating nervous habits, 
good appearance, well modulated voice, etc. The 
success{ul dentist avoids arguments and criticisms 
of the other members of his profession.— N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

[See also abstracts 5442, 5639, 5710, 5723.) 
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5651. Bobertag,O. Zum Kampf fiir und gegen die 
Psychologie. (On the struggle for and against psy- 
chology.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1933-34, 42, 190- 
199.—The author discusses the relations of pedagogy 
and the pedagogue to scientific psychology. In his 
opinion the pedagogue cannot profit from laboratory 
courses in psychology as offered by universities. The 
basic need of the teacher is to comprehend the nature 
of individual differences and instruct accordingly, to 
grasp the psychological features of teaching procedure 
and the psychological bases for success and failure.— 
K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

5652. Bowden, A. O. Change—the test of teach- 
ing. School & Soc., 1934, 40, 133-136.—College 
seniors were given the Allport-Vernon Social Values 
Test before beginning and after finishing a course 
in social psychology, in order to reveal what altera- 
tions were effected in their values through their 
contact with the discipline. It is concluded (1) that 
the average change produced in the individual stu- 
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dent’s rating in each of the six categories considered 
was about 20%; (2) that neither personality type, as 
measured by the Allport A-S Reaction Test, age, nor 
sex was related to the amount that attitudes were 
altered; and (3) that the materials and methods used 
in instruction as well as the personality and prestige 
of the teacher probably condition significantly the 
magnitude of any attitude change which occurs.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

5653. Cahoon, G. P., & Mackay, M. Does a 
teacher-training program adequately prepare teach- 
ers? School & Soc., 1934, 40, 228-232.— H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

5654. Deal, R. W. The development of reading 
and study habits in college students. /. Educ. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 25, 258-273.—Nine freshman-sophomore 
classes in courses in education were given drill tests 
and remedial work in reading for comprehension once 
a week. Their performance on standardized tests 
given before and after training was compared with 
that of a control. The median per cent of gain from 
the training during one semester was over 100. Train- 
ing for longer periods gave greater gains. Retention 
of the improvement was found to be high after a 
period of one year. Reading rate was not trained 
and did not increase.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


5655. Feingold, G. A. Fifteen years of homogene- 
ous grouping in the high school. Educ. Admin. & 
Supervision, 1934, 20, 382-391.—The author surveys 
the results of homogeneous grouping in the Hartford, 
Connecticut, school system. A mental testing pro- 
gram was instituted in 1919; sectioning followed in 
1923; modification of curricula, in 1926. An in- 
vestigation in 1931 indicated that there had been a 
sharp drop during the past five years in the average 
intelligence of the students entering high school. As 
a result there were radical changes in curricula. 
Distinct reduction of the percentage of failures in 
most subjects has followed, the work of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has been integrated, 
and a generally scientific attitude toward education 
has been built up among teachers and parents. Cer- 
tain dangers are, however, pointed out. A few words 
of advice from the administrator's point of view are 
offered to aspiring young educational advisors.—G. R. 
Brush (Worcester State Hospital). 


5656. Hetzer, H. Lohn und Strafe in der Erzie- 
hung. (Reward and punishment in education.) 
Kleine Kinder, 1934, 13.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5657. Hines, H. C. Introduction to educational 
psychology. New York: Van Nostrand, 1934. Pp. 
381.—A general treatment of psychology, including 
chapters on learning, sensation, attention, affectivi- 
ties, language, thinking, intelligence, and individual 
differences.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


5658. Hunter, E. A study of the periodical reading 
done by college students. School & Soc., 1934, 40, 
70-73.—Groups of students, mostly freshmen and 
juniors in college, were given an information test 
concerning individuals featuring in recent happen- 
ings, as well as a questionnaire designed to reveal 
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the personages thought to be greatest and the maga- 
zines most worth while. About one fourth of the 
students could answer no more than a fourth of the 
questions in the information test. The history and 
economics majors tended to score highest, the art 
and music lowest. Among the magazines listed most 
frequently were the Literary Digest, Atlantic Monthly, 
Reader's Digest, Time, and Harper's. Lincoln, Christ, 
Washington, Napoleon, Jane Addams, and Mme. 
Curie were among those most often given first place 
in the assemblage of the world’s male and female 
great.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

5659. Jones, V., & Brown, R. H. Educational 
tests. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 476-500.—A summary 
covering the year 1933. New trends noted are: 
(1) relating personality and character measurement 
to achievement and prognostic testing; (2) determin- 
ing the components of capacity in various fields of 
educational achievement; (3) growing emphasis upon 
testing at higher levels and upon prediction of college 
and professional-school success. The 174 references 
are reviewed under the headings: tests for diagnosis 
and remedial teaching; tests for survey and experi- 
mental purposes; tests for prognosis, classification, 
guidance, and selection; teachers’ classroom tests; 
problems of test construction; textbooks, etc.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


5660. Kroll, A. The teacher’s influence upon the 
social attitude of boys in the twelfth grade. /. Educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 274-280.—Harper’s scale for 
measuring the trait conservatism-liberalism-radicalism 
was given to the boys in 6 twelfth-grade classes in 
history and English at the beginning and at the end 
of a semester. During the semester three were 
taught by teachers who were rated as conservative 
and three by teachers who were rated as radical. It 
is concluded that ‘‘there is little foundation for the 
statement that conservative teachers indoctrinate 
conservatism. There seems to be some basis for the 
opinion that radical teachers are probably teaching 
the pupils to question the status quo.’’-—J. A. Mc- 
Geoch (Missouri). 


5661. Leary, D. B. Educational psychology: an 
application of modern psychology to teaching. New 
York: Nelson, 1934. Pp. xiv + 363.—‘‘The present 
text correlates and interprets, from the point of view 
of teaching, the data and theories of modern psy- 
chology.”” The topics covered are the problem of 
teaching, the organism as a structure, the evolution 
of behavior, organic behavior, different levels of 
learning, purposive theories of behavior, structure 
and learning, reasoning and higher levels of learning, 
the problem of subject matter and method, the 
conduct of the classroom and the recitation, personality 
and mental hygiene, the problem of educational 
measurement, and a summary from the point of view 
of a philosophy of education. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a list of suggested readings. An extensive 
bibliography is also given at the end of the volume. 
The author’s general psychological approach is sug- 
gested by the following quotation: ‘‘the complicated 
behavior of the adult is more than the functioning of 
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a chain of reflexes. Yet, unless we admit that be- 

havior, however complicated it may be, is determined 

and delimited by all the factors involved, and unless 

we admit that it is a functioning of structures, some 

inherited, some the results of prior experience, we 

are left with a mysticism without rhyme or reason.” 
-N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


5662. Mills, H. C., & Eckert, R. E. An evaluation 
of reading as a unit in a ‘how to study” course. 
School & Soc., 1934, 40, 261-264.—High school stu- 
dents, mostly juniors, were given a half-unit course 
in “how to study.”” Their progress was compared 
with that of parallel groups of students not receiving 
the special training. It is concluded that the unit 
on reading tends to increase somewhat the speed of 
reading, in the test situation at least, but that it does 
not increase comprehension. The training students 
ranked, in fact, slightly lower in comprehension than 
did the controls.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

5663. Pressey, S. L. Chapter tests to accompany 
Psychology and the New Education by S. L. Pressey. 
New York: Harper, 1934. Pp. 54. $.30.—There are 
two objective tests on each chapter of the book, also 
manual of directions, scoring keys, and supplementary 
questionnaires on health, play, reading, and study.— 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

5664. Reusser, W. C., Brinegar, V., & Frank, G. 
Predicting success in first-year college chemistry. 
School & Soc., 1934, 40, 197-200.—The purpose of 
the study was to determine the value for predicting 
success in first-year college chemistry of certain 
intelligence and chemistry aptitude and chemistry 
training tests. The tests used were the Ohio Psy- 
chological Examination and the Chemistry Aptitude 
and Chemistry Training Tests of the lowa Placement 
Examination. The aptitude test was given to stu- 


dents who had had no high school chemistry; while 
to those who had, the training test was given. Scores 
on the two chemistry tests correlated equally well 
with the freshman grades in chemistry (.57), the 
intelligence test results, however, yielding r’s of the 
magnitude of .40-.42. When multiple correlations 
were computed, including both intelligence and 


chemistry test results, the coefficients were .57. The 
chemistry tests, it is concluded, are more valuable 
than the general intelligence test for prognosticating 
performance in first-year college chemistry; nor is 
anything to be gained in accuracy by combining the 
results from the former with the latter. None of the 
instruments used are very satisfactory.— H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

5665. Saucier, W. A. Making use of a general 
objective in educational research. /. Educ. Psychol., 
1934, 25, 392-400.—Certain aspects of educational 
philosophy and of educational research are discussed 
and it is suggested that “in performing each experi- 
ment, the researcher should consider the broad 
directive aims of education as carefully as he does the 
steps of his experiment.”—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

5666. Stoddard, G. D. Nursery schools in the 
emergency program. School & Soc., 1934, 40, 148- 
149.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 
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5667. Strang, R. Research issues in student per- 
sonnel work. Person. J., 1934, 13, 101-105.—Four 
research issues pertinent to personnel work are dis- 
cussed and illustrated: (1) a cursory survey of a mass 
of students versus a careful analytical study of indi- 
viduals; (2) a cross section, or snapshot picture, versus 
a developmental study of individuals over a long 
period of time; (3) a study of end results alone versus 
observation of the process by which learning takes 
place; and (4) observation of an isolated fragment of 
the personality versus a consideration of the individual 
as a whole in his environmental setting. It is sug- 
gested that intensive developmental study of many 
aspects of a considerable number of individuals during 
the process of learning is the most rewarding line of 
investigation for research workers in the field of 
guidance and personnel administration.—(Courtesy 
Person. J.) 


5668. Triplett, R. J. Intelligence of commercial 
college students. Person. J., 1934, 13, 92-93.—The 
median scores for the Thurstone Psychological Ex- 
amination (1930) (200 students) and the Otis Self- 
Administering Higher Education (400 students) were 
respectively 130 (as compared to 138 for 36,479 
college students) and 51 (as compared to 53 for 2,516 
college students). The commercial men, who were in 
a distinct minority, scored 12 points higher than the 
college group in the Thurstone and equal to them in 
the Otis.— R. Smith (Clark). 


5669. Tyler, R. W. Constructing achievement 
tests. Columbus: Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1934. Pp. 102. $1.25.—This 
monograph insists that ingenuity in translating 
subject-matter content into short-answer forms of 
questions, and familiarity with statistical procedures, 
are not sufficient equipment for those who are engaged 
in educational measurement. Many instructors at 
the college level are suspicious—and pardonably so— 
of the so-called “objective examinations,”’ and it is 
the purpose of the present contribution to present the 
results of investigations into the whole matter of the 
adequate measurement of the objectives of a course. 
The items investigated include: formulating the 
objectives for tests; measuring ability to use scientific 
method; measuring ability to infer; improving test 
materials in the social studies; techniques for evaluat- 
ing; etc.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers 
College). 


5670. Weller, L., & Broom, M. E. A study of the 
validity of six types of spelling tests. School & Soc., 
1934, 40, 103-104.—The purpose of the study was to 
investigate the validity of the following types of 
objective spelling tests: a two-response written recall 
test, a two-word multiple-response written recall test, 
a four-word multiple-response written recall test, a 
completion test,.a column-dictation test, and the New 
Stanford Achievement Test, Dictation Exercise. 
The first five tests each contained 50 words from two 
standard spelling scales, and these were of a specified 
difficulty. The six tests were taken by 174 pupils 
from grades 2 to 5. The intercorrelations between 
the tests are all positive, but those between the first 
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four and the last two are relatively low. The inter- 
instrument r’s in the case of the first four tests are 
above .75. The dictation tests, which the author 
believes to be the most valid, correlate with each 
other .82. The author suggests lines of investigation 
needed concerning achievement tests in spelling.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

5671. Wolf, H. The relation of intelligence test 
scores of kindergarten children to their reading test 
scores in the first grade. School & Soc., 1934, 40, 
150—-152.—To select somewhat homogeneous groups 
for various types of handling in the first grade, 1006 
kindergarten children were given the Detroit First- 
Grade Intelligence Test and were rated with respect 
to general ability by their teachers. One group—the 
duller—was then given special training in reading and 
kept in the first grade 3 semesters; the other group 
carried the regular reading work at the regular rate. 
Reading tests were given after 2 semesters of instruc- 
tion in reading. The correlations between the intelli- 
gence-test scores earned in kindergarten and the 
reading test scores ranged from .21 to .30, depending 
on the class. This indicates that the former test is 
not accurate in predicting reading success. Children 
from homes where a foreign language was spoken 
did relatively better on the reading test than the 
intelligence-test results would have led one to believe 
they would. Bilingualism in the home, the author 
suspects, is one factor responsible for the low correla- 
tion mentioned above. What role the homogeneous 
grouping played in patterning the returns is not 
known.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

5672. Yoakam, G. A., & Simpson, R. G. An in- 
troduction to teaching and learning. New York: 
Macmillan, 1934. Pp. x + 498. $2.50.—The book 
is divided into five parts, which deal, respectively, with 
fundamental principles, activities and techniques of 
teaching, techniques and activities of learning, the 
media of teaching and learning, and teaching and 
learning by wholes. It “is an attempt . . . to fur- 
nish, in simple form, a discussion of the basic activities 
and techniques involved in teaching.”’"— NV. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

[See also abstracts 5543, 5572, 5576, 5685, 5688, 

5701, 5715, 5720, 5721, 5729. } 
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5673. Cooke, D. H. A statistical slide rule. School 
& Soc., 1934, 40, 149.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

5674. Demin, W. E., & Birge, R. T. On the statis- 
tical theory of errors. Rev. Mod. Phys., 1934, 6, 
119-161.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5675. Doob, J. L. Stochastic processes and sta- 
tistics. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1934, 20, 376-379.— 
The author gives a thorough treatment of the subject 
leading to a rigorous proof of R. A. Fisher’s method 
of maximum likelihood. This method is now used in 
place of Bayes’ Theorem.—W. N. Hallett (Cedar 
Crest). 

5676. Gehlke, C. E., & Biehl, K. Certain effects 
of grouping upon the size of the corr slation coefficient 
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in census tract material. Pubi. Amer. Sociol. Soc. 
1934, 28, 123.—Abstract.—G. Barnes (Clark). 


5677. McNemar,Q. Work-scores vs. time-scores. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 462-464.—“‘The results 
of this study tend to support the view that work-limit 
scores are interchangeable with time-limit scores, 
and it is concluded that, except in the case where 
skewed distributions result from one type of score, x 
should make little difference in the practical situation 
which type of score is used.”"—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

5678. Neprash, J. A. Some problems in the 
correlation of spatially distributed variables. Pubi. 
Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 122—123.—Abstract.— 
G. Barnes (Clark). 


5679. Ross, R. T. Optimum orders for the presen- 
tation of pairs in the method of paired comparisons. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 375-382.—The writer 
shows that orders of the form worked out by Kowa- 
lewski for five, seven and fifteen numbers, when 
balanced to avoid space and time errors, are superior 
to any others. A method is developed for finding 
orders for any number of members and methods are 
given for calculating the orders. Balanced optimal 
orders for odd numbers of members from five to 
seventeen are given in a table. The advantages of 
the optimal balanced orders are discussed.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


5680. Thomson, G. H. Hotelling’s method modi- 
fied to give Spearman’s g. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 
25, 366-374.—“‘A modification of Hotelling’s process 
is described which when applied to a hierarchical 
matrix of correlations gives Spearman's g, after which 
the unmodified process gives the specifics; and the 
interpretation of the two processes is discussed.’’— 
J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

5681. Treloar,A.E. Outlines of biometric analysis. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Pub. Co., 1933. Pp. 65. $1.65. 
—A clear and concise outline of the basic statistics 
needed in biometric analyses. The topics presented 
are: historical introduction, quantitative data, bio 
logical variation, the measurement of type, the 
measurement of dispersal, the normal curve and 
probability, binomial series, the chi-square criterion, 
the coefficient of correlation, rectilinear prediction, 
errors of sampling and difference, standard errors, and 
statistical significance. The brief historical review 
and logical development of the various formulas, the 
diagrams, and the many statements of the limitations 
of the various formulas make the book a good teaching 
outline. The chi-square topic is presented early, in 
a simple development. The material is mimeo- 
graphed.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


5682. Zubin, J. The method of internal consistency 
for selecting test items. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 
345-356.—‘‘Three methods for internal validation of 
test items have been reviewed—the critical ratio, 
bi-serial, and association methods. The spuriousness 
due to the customary practice of including the item 
under analysis in the total score was pointed out and 
formulae for correction were provided. In general, 
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the association method, in which the percentages of 
‘passes’ lying above the median in total score becomes 
the measure of validity, is the easiest to apply but it 
is subject to serious limitations. Its modified form 
in which a reference point must be found for each item 
is superior but much the most difficult of all to com- 
pute. Next in order of ease of computation are the 
critical ratio and the bi-serial r.""_ The assumptions 
of the three methods and their interrelations are 
discussed.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 
[See also abstracts 5590, 5624, 5640. ] 
MENTAL TESTS 

5683. Anastasi, A. The influence of practice upon 
test reliability. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 321-335. 

The concept of reliability and methods of measuring 
reliability are discussed critically and data are pre- 
sented upon the reliability of an A-cancellation test, 
a hidden words test, a digit-symbol substitution test, 
and a nonsense syllable vocabulary test. The data 
show ‘‘that test reliability tends to increase with 
practice in the test, when the test is administered by 
the time limit method and reliability is measured by 
the odd-even technique. If discrepancies are found 
in successive reliability coefficients, they probably 
result from the presence of extraneous disturbing 
factors, four of which were illustrated in the present 
experiment.’’—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


5684. Crozet, —, Deschamps, —, & Simon, T. 
Les a-cétés du niveau mental. (The approaches to 
the mental level.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 
89-94.—The authors list ten routine impersonal tests 
to be given to psychotic patients. These have the 
advantage over more personal questions that all 
patients have an equal chance and the results are 
comparable. Some psychotic patients will answer 
all questions normally, others will be uncooperative. 
Of those who attempt an answer some will give 
superior answers, some inferior, but most will give 
intermediate answers. Some will give abnormal 
answers showing their psychotic condition.—M. B. 
Mitchell (New Hampshire State Hospital). 

5685. Farson, M. R. A comparison of orthogenic 
backward children and regular grade children at the 
six-year performance level. Psychol. Clin., 1933, 22, 
149-180.—A group of 500 first grade orthogenic back- 
ward class children were tested and their results 
compared with Easby-Grave's first grade norms for 
chronological age, Witmer form board, Witmer 
cylinder test, Healy construction test A, memory 
span, and the Binet scale. The author finds that a 
qualitative analysis of performance on tests is more 
important than quantitative measures in determining 
the placement of a child in an orthogenic backward 
class. Factors contributing to failure at the six-year 
level are classified by the author under the following 
heads: social factors, physical factors, defects of 
personality, general retardation, and specific mental 
defects.—/. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

5686. Kellogg, C. E., & Morton, N. W. Revised 
Beta examination. Person. J., 1934, 13, 94-100.—The 
revision of Army Beta Exa:nination described here 
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eliminates the pantomime method of giving direc- 
tions, and substitutes a scheme of printed exercises 
preceding each of the six tests. This change results 
in a decrease in the number of zero scores, owing to 
better understanding of the directions. In addition, 
more nearly normal distributions of sub-test scores 
are secured through the introduction of new test 
material, better gradation of test items, improvement 
of the range of difficulty of the tests, and alteration 
of time limits. The reliability of the entire test is 
.987. It correlates highly, for literate subjects, with 
verbal tests of intelligence, and satisfies Spearman’s 
criterion for g. Tentative letter grades and age and 
grade norms for school children are given.— (Courtesy 
Person. J.) 

5687. Miles, C. C. Influence of speed and age on 
intelligence scores of adults. /. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 
10, 208-210.—The Otis S-A Higher Examination, 
form A, as a 15-min. speed test (Person. J., 1931, 10, 
246-249) was given to about 2000 adults, of whom 
more than 250 were 70 years of age and older, and 
correlations between age and score of approximately 
-.50 were obtained between ages 20 and 95 at each of 
three educational levels. The practical value of the 
results measuring age-score decrement from early to 
late maturity is in the means which these norms 
furnish for rating older and younger persons on a 
single scale of comparison in terms of percentile rank 
or standard score within each decade.—H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

5688. Miller, E. M. Emotional factors in intel- 
lectual retardation. /. Ment. Sct., 1933, 79, 614-625. 
—The author studied disturbances of behavior and 
emotional control in a group of mentally retarded 
juveniles. The cases studied were in the main re- 
tarded to an intelligence level of about IQ 80. It is 
shown that, as a result of treatment, not only were 
emotional disturbances diminished, sometimes to a 
minimum, but that, parallel with this improvement 
on the affective side, there followed an improvement 
in actual application to school work and in score on 
mental tests. The author points out that such 
findings allow one to argue that affective disturbances 
act in an inhibitory way on intellectual output. The 
significance of this, and the light it throws on the 
whole problem of intellectual development in general 
and of mental defect in particular, are discussed.— 
H. W. Karn (Clark). 


5689. Pintner, R. Intelligence tests. Psychol. 
Bull., 1934, 31, 453-475.—A summary covering the 
year 1933 especially, 175 titles; organized under the 
headings: general, meaning of intelligence, relation to 
other factors, growth, techniques, individual tests, 
group tests, the school pupil, the college student, the 
superior, the feeble-minded, delinquents, handi- 
capped, race, employment, sex, and inheritance.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

5690. Reusser, W. C. Workbook in tests and 
measurements. Ann Arbor: Edwards, 1934. Pp. 
159. $1.85.—This is a lithoprinted workbook for 
introducing elementary and high school teachers to 
standard tests, the making of new-type objective 
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examinations, the simpler techniques of elementary 
statistics, the use and interpretation of norms and 
standards, and the administration of tests and diag- 
nosis of pupils’ weaknesses in the various school 
subjects. The workbook contains a discussion of 
each of the above subjects followed by exercises, study 
questions, and references—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

5691. Rosanoff, A. J., Handy, L. M., Rosanoff, 
I. A., & Inman-Kane, C. V. Sex factors in intelli- 
gence. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1934, 80, 125-137.— 
The sex distribution of intelligence is unequal, the 
female sex being slightly favored. Roughly about 
one-fifth or one-fourth of the difference seems to be 
due to a sex-linked genetic factor or factors. Many 
cases of both relative and absolute mental deficiency 
are produced by factors at work in the fetal period of 
life or during the process of birth. There is a great 
deal of evidence indicating that male fetuses are 
more vulnerable than female ones, both in a general 
way and with respect to the organ of intellectual 
function—the cerebrum. Therefore, there is a higher 
incidence of both relative and absolute mental de- 
ficiency in the male than in the female sex. The 
relatively greater cerebral vulnerability of male 
fetuses seems to account, roughly, for about three- 
fourths of the difference in the sex distribution of 
intelligence. There are important problems of mental 
hygiene in connection with pregnancy and childbirth. 
—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5692. Sims, V. M. An evaluation of five-, ten-, 
and fifteen-item rearrangement tests. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 251-257.—A rearrangement test, 
when scored by the method proposed which expresses 
scores in terms of number of items, ‘‘compares 
favorably with other types of objective tests as to 
reliability, time for taking, and time for scoring.” 
Increasing the length of the set increases reliability 
and also time for taking and scoring. ‘‘It seems safe 
to conclude that wherever the desire is to measure 
ability to relate items to some designated basis the 
rearrangement test will give satisfactory measure- 
ment.’’—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


5693. Smith, M. The relationship between item 
validity and test validity. Teach. Coll. Contrib. 
Educ., 1934, No. 621. Pp. vii + 40. $1.50.—A 
200-item five-choice best-answer type vocabulary test 
(reliability, .97) was given to 370 eighth- and ninth- 
grade students. The items ranged from easy to 
difficult. The average score was 125 items correct. 
Biserial r between each item and the total score was 
computed. The items were ranked according to these 
coefficients. Four 20-item sub-tests were formed: 
(1) items 1-20 (average biserial, .75); (2) items 
61-80 (.56); (3) 121-140 (.44); (4) 181-200 (.16). 
The remaining 120 items (reliability .94) were used 
as acriterion group. The test was later given to two 


different groups of 542 and 527 comparable students. 
On the basis of the total 1439 cases, it is shown that 
while the 20 least valid items form the least valid 
sub-test, the 20 most valid items do not form the most 
The 4 sub-tests together (80 items) 


valid sub-test. 
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give a validity of .93; the best (items of the highest 
validity) 3 sub-tests (60 items), .94; the best two 
(40 items), .91; and the best 1 (20 items), .87. “In 
view of the slight validity improvement obtained by 
their use, it seems that in many instances it would 
hardly be worth while to compute item validity 
coefficients.”” The appendix shows the spuriousness 
of biserial r when the item is part of the criterion. 
The bibliography lists 25 titles —J. M. Stalnaker 
(Chicago). 

5694. Spearman, C. The factor theory and its 
troubles. V. Adequacy of proof. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1934, 25, 310—319.—The author considers “‘a variety 
of objections raised to the theory of two factors on 
the ground that, however much they may be cor- 
roborated by observation and unique in themselves, 
still their general lines of proof have been logically 
inadequate.’’ These arguments ‘‘have upon closer 
examination shown themselves to proceed from 
unclear notions, and particularly from an inadequate 
grasp of the general principles of division—indeed, 
the principles of all empirical science.’—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 

5695. Spearman, C. The factor taeory and its 
troubles: conclusion. Scientific value. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 383-391.—A reply is made to the 
criticisms that the two-factor theory is obscure, that 
it is hypothetical, that it may be attributed to 
heterogeneity, that it is an artifact of experimentation, 
and to a few less general but related criticisms.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 

5696. Sproule, C. E. Suggestion effects of the 
true-false test. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 281-285. 
—The negative suggestion effects of true-false tests 
are found to be slight and usually outnumbered by 
the positive suggestion effects. Allowing children to 
correct their true-false test papers offsets the negative 
effects and contributes positive knowledge.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 

5697. Tinker, M. A. Influence of the speed 
attitude on test performance. /. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 
10, 465-469.—Forms of the Army Alpha test were 
given to two groups of subjects. The time limits 
were extended in both cases, but in one group the 
speed attitude was maintained and in the other group 
a leisure attitude was dominant. The results show 
that it makes little relative difference whether a 
subject works with a speed attitude or with a leisure 
attitude. The pressure of working with a speed atti- 
tude is no handicap to performance providing the 
time limits are not markedly restricted.— H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

[See also abstract 5682. ) 
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5698. Bott, H. McM. Personality development in 
young children. Toronto: Univ. Toronto Press, 1934. 
Pp. 139. $1.50.—This publication, one of a series in 
child development, is a detailed report of an investiga- 
tion conducted at the St. George’s School for Child 
Study of the University of Toronto. The guiding 








5699-5709 


principle of the book is: ‘‘The necessity of putting 
together the divided child is acute in the present 
phase of child study.’’ The analytical method used 
in a former study seemed to be not wholly adequate. 
[Therefore a more synthetic approach was pursued in 
this subsequent study of the development of the pre- 
school The aims were to evolve a 
scheme of categories in terms of objectively ob- 
servable behavior and to test this plan of classification 
as a means of distinguishing common from individual 
traits. A seriatim record was made of observations 
of 28 children, ranging in age from two years and 
three months to four years and eleven months, during 
a period of one and one-half hours of daily outdoor 
free play, from April 23 to June 12, 1931. Within 
the limits of the data, the following indications seemed 
apparent 1) traits positively correlated with 
age: play with two or more children 
conversation among children, social motor behavior, 
verbal categories, total verbalization, con- 
structive activity, use of constructive materials. 
(2) Traits negatively correlated with chronological 
watching, idle or aimless behavior, 
materials. Traits uniform 
group: play with one child, routine 
use of material, total motor activity, use of gymnastic 
and locomotor toys. (4) Traits peculiar to individ- 


personality. 


( hronologi al 


sot ial 


age: playing alone, 
use of manipulative 


throughout the 


uals: relations with adults, talking to self, tics, 
laughter. Suggestions for further studies of per- 
sonality, detailed charts, a sample record and bibliog- 
raphy are included V. M. Jones (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital 

5699. Calver,G. The development of character in 
children. Maternity & Child Welfare (London), 
1934, 18, 117-119.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5700. Cavan, R. S. The relation of home back- 
ground to personality adjustment of adoiescents. 

ubl. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1934, 28, 127-128.—Ab- 
stract ( Barne Clark). 


5701. Clem, O. M., & Smith, M. Grade differ- 
ences in attitudinal reactions of six-year secondary 
school pupils. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 297-309. 
[he data have been obtained by a questionnaire 
administered to 1172 secondary school pupils. ‘‘The 
attitude of pupils toward such personal habits as 
swearing, drinking, gambling, and playing cards on 
Sunday becomes more tolerant in succeeding grades 
of the six-year secondary school. In general the 
reverse is true for cheating, lying, conceit, vulgarity, 
and extravagance.’’ Data are 
law observance, business ethics, 
McGeoch 


selfishness, gossip, 
given also on stealing, 
sportsmanship and related questions.—J. A. 


(Missouri). 

5702. D’Amico, V. E. Academically handicapped 
children who possess special abilities. Occup. 
Therap. & Rehab., 1934, 13, 233-240.—A plea for 
consideration of the children with mediocre general 
ability but some special capacity. Such capacities 
may be located by exploratory rotation courses. 
The general work may then be grouped around this 
special interest. Case studies are given of pupils 
with special artistic ability. Handicapped children 
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are often helped by exercises in creative and plastic 
problems.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


5703. De Ruette, V. The cinema and child psy- 
chology. Jnt. Rev. Educ. Cinemat. (Rome), 1934, 6, 
38-49.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5704. Eckstein, A., & Stock, R. Beobachtungen 
tiber Verinderungen der Kérpertemperatur bei 
Sauglingen und Kleinkindern wihrend der Freiluft- 
behandlung. (Observations upon the changes in 
body temperature of sucklings and little children 
during open-air treatment.) Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 
1934, 56, 410-414.—Infants undergoing open-air 
treatment have their body temperatures lowered 
without affecting their well-being. The change is 
independent of body weight, constitution, or time of 
year. It is not due to immaturity of the temperature- 
regulating centers, but to the relatively greater area 
of body surface in young infants.—K. C. Pratt 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

5705. Garth, T. R., & Porter, E. P. The color 
preferences of 1032 young children. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 46, 448-451.—Discrimination of feeling 
for colors increases with age, and is more precise in 
boys than in girls. On the whole Y is at the bottom 
and R at the top of the list at all ages; B tends to be 
more esteemed with increasing age.—D. E. Johannsen 


(Skidmore). 
5706. Hummel, H. Beitrige zur Biologie des 
Schulkindes. (Contributions to the biology of the 


school child.) Arch. f. Kinderhk., 1934, 101, 147-160. 
The author holds that the work of the first school 
years makes such demands as to tax the physical 
capacity of the child and to harm his development. 
Comprehensive medical and psychological examina- 
tions should be given to determine whether a child 
can bear the load without harmful effects.— K. C. 
Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

5707. Kiss, P. v., & Rajka, T. Intelligenzpriifungen 
an Kinder mit angeborener Syphilis. (Intelligence 
tests upon children with inherited syphilis.) Arch. f. 
Kinderhk., 1934, 102, 25-36.—A study of 45 syphilitic 
Hungarian children by means of the Binet-Simon 
tests revealed mental retardation in 37.8% as com- 
pared with 4% in healthy children. Only 9% of the 
children treated before the end of the second year 
were retarded, whereas there was 58.8% retardation 
among those treated after that period.— K. C. Pratt 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

5708. Klaften, E., & Wagner, R. Die galvanische 
Nervenerregbarkeit in der Neugeborenenperiode. 
(The galvanic irritability of nerves in the neonate 
period.) Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 1934, 56, 201-207.— 
The authors investigated the relation between the 
peripheral irritability and the weight, sex, and 
nourishment of newborn infants, and the irritability 
of the mothers. No significant dependence was dis- 
covered.—K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

5709. Levetzow, G. v. Die seelische Kinder- 
misshandlung. (Psychological maltreatment of chil- 
dren.) Quakenbriick i. H.: Trute, 1934. Pp. xiv + 
76.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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5710. Merker, F. Die Entwicklung des Be- 
rufsbildes bei Kindern und Jugendlichen. (The 
development of the vocational outlook in children 
and adolescents.) Grimma i. Sa.: Bode, 1934. Pp. 
120.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


5711. Morgenstern, S. La pensée magique chez 
enfant. (Magic thought in the infant.) Rev. fr. 
de psychanal., 1934, 7, 98-115.—Magic thought in 
the infant embraces all the problems of life, but 
especially the problem of the creation and dissolution 
of the human being. The proximity of love and hate 
raises the disturbance in the mind of the human being 
of which fear is the principal expression. The struggle 
against this fear is the most acute problem for man, 
and in it the weak man, the primitive, the neurotic, 
and the infant find no other protection and refuge 
than magic thought. Psychoanalysis gives us the key 
to the hidden meaning of the symbols and permits us 
to discover the camouflaged and distorted manifesta- 
tions of totem and tabu. The games, dreams, and 
so often bizarre behavior of the infant express the 
magic thought which permits him to penetrate the 
mystery of the life of adults and to realize his desires 


and wishes.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


5712. Murphy, M. The relation between intelli- 
gence and age of walking in normal and feeble- 
minded children. Psychol. Clin., 1933, 22, 187-197.— 
A group of 362 feeble-minded children is compared 
with a group of 350 of normal intelligence from the 
same clinic population. The average age of walking 
was 26.65 months for the feeble-minded and 14.99 
months for the normal children. Low negative corre- 
lations between IQ and age of walking were found in 
the two separate groups. Idio-imbeciles and espe- 
cially Mongolians were found to be significantly 
retarded as compared with other types of feeble- 
minded.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


5713. Nassau, E. Friihzeitige Erfassung und Be- 
handlung schwieriger Kleinkinder. (Early diagnosis 
and treatment of problem children.) Zsch. f. Kinder- 
forsch., 1933, 41, 328-337.—Early diagnosis is required 
so that a favorable environment which will bring out 
the best in the child may be provided.— K. C. Pratt 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


5714. Philip, B. R. Reaction-times of children. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 379-396.—The problems 
of the present study were: to determine the relation 
between age and reaction-time, between intelligence 
and reaction-time, and between the various types of 
reaction-time, and whether Woodrow’s method of 
reaction-time difference measures attention. The 
S’s were 165 girls and 146 boys, between the ages 
of 9 and 16 years. The children were required to 
react to light and to sound, both with and without a 
previous warning signal. The results show a steady 
drop in the reaction-times with increasing age; boys 
react 3-5% more quickly than girls; there is no corre- 
lation between intelligence (MA) and reaction-time; 
Woodrow’s method of measuring attention by the 
reciprocal of the reaction-time difference is probably 
not valid.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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5715. Rademacher, E. S. Commonplace errors in 
discipline. Hygeia, 1934, 12, 204-206.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

5716. Rademacher, E.S. Discipline through emo- 
tional appeal. Hygeia, 1934, 12, 332-333.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


5717. Roberts, M. P. A study of children’s play 
in the home environment. Univ. Jowa Stud.; Stud. 
Child Welfare, 1934, 8, 33-98.—After a preliminary 
study, the play of 16 subjects in 15 homes was ob- 
served. Play materials, play activities, verbal con- 
trols used by adults, and attention span were scored 
and various subdivisions of these items interrelated. 
Six experiments were conducted in five homes to test 
some of the relationships.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


5718. Rosenow, C. ‘*‘Weight and skeletal build.” 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1934, 4, 258—261.—A further 
rejoinder in the discussion of Franzen and Derry 
berry’s claim that weight must be discarded as a 
diagnostic measure.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


5719. Sagburg, T. Stért die natiirliche Entwick- 
lung der Kinder nicht! (Do not disturb the natural 
development of children!) Kleine Kinder, 1934, 
No. 5.—The author gives advice to impatient parents 
who are not content if their children do not sit, walk, 
orrunatanearly stage. By premature nervous strain 
and unnecessary use of force a nervous trend is estab- 
lished in early childhood.—E. Einenkel (Leipzig). 

5720. Saller, K. Uber die Zusammenhinge von 
Schulleistungen, sozialer Schichtung und unter- 
schiedlicher Volksvermehrung in einer vorwiegend 
katolischen und einer vorwiegend protestantischen 
Stadt (Regensburg und Gittingen). Beitrag III zur 
Frage der Beziehungen zwischen Intelligenz, sozialer 
Schichtung und unterschiedlicher Volksvermehrung. 
(Concerning the relations between school work, social 
stratum, and differential rate of reproduction in a 
preponderantly Catholic city and in a preponderantly 
Protestant city (Regensburg and Géttingen). Con- 
tribution III to the question of the relations between 
intelligence, social stratum, and differential rate of 
reproduction.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1933-34, 42, 
200-248.—In families furnishing the opportunity- 
school classes the birth rate is about the same in 
Catholic and Protestant communities. In all other 
cases there is a marked falling off among Protestants 
as the social scale is ascended. Child mortality is 
related not to size of family but to social status—the 
less the intelligence the greater the mortality. By 
strata the mean values for school work differ little 
between Catholics and Protestants. In single sub- 
jects the latter excel in subject comprehension and 
gymnastics. Both hereditary and environmental 
factors are operative.— K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


5721. Saller, K. Uber die Stellung der Hilfsschul- 
kinder von Regensburg und Géttingen im sozialen 
Aufbau der iibrigen Bevilkerung. Beitrag IV zur 
Frage der Beziehungen zwischen Intelligenz, sozialer 
Schichtung und unterschiedlicher Volksvermehrung. 
(Concerning the position of the opportunity-school 
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children of Regensburg and Géttingen in the social 
structure of the rest of the population. Contribution 
IV to the question of the relations between intelli- 
gence, social stratum, and differential rate of reproduc- 
tion.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1933-34, 42, 447-462.— 
The opportunity-school children arise from a social 
stratum composed of those who for generations have 
gravitated down to the level of the unskilled laborer. 
-. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

5722. Schidtz, C., & Seland, B. Welche Bedeutung 
hat der Geburtsmonat fiir die Zukunft des Kindes? 
(What significance does the birth month have for 
the future of the child?) Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 1933, 
55, 348-356.—A Russian study reported a variation 
in weight and in intelligence quotient according to 
the birth month. The present study upon 1952 school 
children of Oslo reveals no effect of birth month upon 
height or weight.—K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 

5723. Schmidt, J. Jugendtypen aus Arbeitermilieu. 
Ein Beitrag zur Typologie der erwerbstitigen Jugend. 
(Adolescent types from a working environment. A 
contribution to the typology of working youth.) 
Forsch. u. Werke z. Ersiehungswissenschaft, 1934, 21. 
Pp. 98.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

5724. Scoe, H. F. Bladder control in infancy and 


early childhood. Child Welfare Pamph., No. 26. 
Bull. State Univ. Iowa, 1933, n. s. No. 703. Pp. 7.— 


The facility of transition of bladder control from an 
automatic to a voluntary function is affected by 
training. Importance of routine schedule, children’s 


warnings, training conditions and factors interfering 
with training are discussed in relation to effective 
training.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


5725. Seham, M., & Schey, O. The influence of 
the environment upon health and function. Child 
Development, 1934, 5, 177-196.—By the use of ques- 
tionnaires a study was made of the health habits and 
functional disorders of 262 school children, ages 8 to 
15 years, ‘‘of a mixed social and racial group, chiefly 
poor and of foreign stock.”” The following were con- 
sidered: (1) health habits: sleep, food, home study, 
social activities, outside play, and work for pay; 
(2) functional disorders: poor general health, social 
maladjustment, school efficiency, headaches, growing 
pains, seat and desk maladjustment, defective vision, 
defective hearing, fatigue, food idiosyncrasies, ner- 
vousness, and circulatory symptoms. ‘There is a 
strong concomitance statistically between inadequate 
health habits and functional disorders.’’ This rela- 
tionship was found for all comparisons except two, 
namely, inadequate food and general health, and 
poor posture and fatigue.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne 
University, Detroit). 

5726. Siegl, J.. & Asperger, H. Zur Behandlung 
der Enuresis. (Concerning the treatment of enure- 
sis.) Arch. f. Kinderhk., 1934, 102, 88-102.—60 
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children with enuresis nocturna and 16 with enuresis 
diurna ranging in age from 3 to 14 years were, with 
one exception, benefited or completely cured by a 
suggestive therapy involving the confidence of both 
child and parents, a bitter-tasting dose serving as 
the vehicle of suggestion —K. C. Pratt (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 

5727. Stevenson, G. S., & Smith, G. Child guid- 
ance clinics; a quarter century of development. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. vii + 
186. $1.50.—The child guidance clinic grew up in 
response to a definite need from several directions 
when “psychiatry, psychology, and social work had 
arrived at a point in their respective developments 
where each had a substantial contribution to make to 
the task in hand,”’ and could work “toward a common 
goal." The authors, with the viewpoint of the 
Division on Community Clinics of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, give a_ historical 
picture of the development of the clinic from the 
pioneer work in 1909, through 1922 when the term 
“child guidance clinic’ was coined, to the varied 
procedures, methods, and problems in present-day 
clinics. The present trend in clinics is away from the 
study of marked abnormalities to a study of slight 
deviations; from a close connection with the courts 
to an equally close relation to schools and universities, 
and from new, self-conscious techniques to fluid, 
flexible methods.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

5728. Stoddard,G.D. What motion pictures mean 
to the child. (Child Welfare Pamphlets No. 31.) 
Bull. State Univ. Iowa, 1933, n. s. No. 713. Pp. 8.— 
The effects of motion pictures on learning, health, 
sleep and behavior are discussed. Movies may in- 
crease knowledge; they may interfere with sleep if 
too exciting, and personality may be modified by 
what is seen.— B. Wellman (lowa). 


5729. Strain, F. B. New patterns in sex teaching. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. Pp. 241. 
$2.00.—An informal and non-technical handbook on 
sex education, designed for parents and parental- 
education groups. The book has as its background 
the author’s extensive experience with study groups 
and devotes a good deal of space to practical prob- 
lems, in addition to defining the general principles 
which should underlie the parents’ attitude toward 
their task. The first chapters present a brief outline 
of the different phases of the normal development 
and socialization of the sex instinct in childhood and 
adolescence. The succeeding chapters deal with 
various practical situations, with particular attention 
to children’s questions. There is a glossary of bio- 
logical terms at the end of the book, and an outline 
for the use of study groups who wish to make this vol- 
ume the basis of discussion.—C. R. Lerner (Worcester, 
Mass. ) 

[See also abstracts 5350, 5449, 5536, 5540, 5543, 

5569, 5572, 5573, 5588, 5595, 5622, 5652, 5660, 


5685. ] 
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the social importance of psychology 
in a way that adds greatly to the 
interest of the book. He has, 
none the less, constantly brought 
to attention the basic concepts of 
psychology and the fact that | 
psychology is a science to be 
applied systematically and ac- 
curately. 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WANTS, 
INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES 


BY 
EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, PH.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


This book, one of the volumes in The Century Psychology Series, 
presents a study of the dynamics of wants, interests, attitudes, 
and emotions. It is concerned with what they do and what is done 
to them, that is, with the changes which they produce and the 
changes which are produced in them. The first part discusses the 
ways in which wants, interests, and attitudes stimulate and guide 
thought and action; and the second part is concerned chiefly with 
the ways in which wants, interests, and attitudes are strengthened, 
weakened, and shifted in their attachments. The book presents 
much new material from recent research. To be published in 


November. 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING 


BY 
EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE MAKING,” “THE SCIENCES 
OF MAN IN THE MAKING,” ETC. 


The development of a normal personality is discussed in this 
book in a straight-forward, simple, and systematic manner. The 
emphasis is on the principles that are of vital importance in pre- 
serving mental health. The book is organized in such a way that 
each chapter is a unit, bringing out certain important truths and 
showing their application to particular situations; yet each chapter 
is preparatory to succeeding ones in which some of the same prin- 
ciples are shown in their broader aspects. Numerous case studies 
are given to illustrate the applications of principles. This book is 
well suited for use as a text in university and college courses in 
mental hygiene and introductory courses in psychology. Small 
8vo, 387 pages. $2.20. 


D. APPLETON -CENTURY COMPANY 
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